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SHIP NAMES, 1300-1500. 


In the following list of some ships, English and 
Scotch, or in English and Scotch service, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the reference 
B. means Bain’s ‘Calendar of Documents, Scotland’ 
(vol. ii., covering 1299-1307 ; vol. iii., 1307-1357 ; 
and vol. iv., 1357-1500); Q. means ‘ Liber Quo- 
tidianus Garderobe’ (1299-1300); and S. is 
*Rotuli Scotiz’ (vol. i. covering 1300-1377, and 
vol. ii., 1377-1500). For reasons stated later, I 
have in many cases quoted the context of passages 
naming the vessels. One point I had specially in 
view was the use of the definite article in connexion 
with ship names. I trust ere long to add to the | 
list, which I hope other contributors will extend. | 
When long enough to be fully representative, it 
should be of large historical value. I have omitted 


the geographical indications accompanying many 
of the names; for instance, “La Welfare de 
Brightlingeseye” is cited by me merely as “La 
Welfare,” the place being scarcely a real part of 
the name, and in any view the addition of the 
we of origin being foreign to my object, and. 
ikely to cumber the list unduly :-— 
1. Navis que vocatur la Annete, Q, 273. 
2. Le Antony, 2 8. 384. 
3. La Appelcog, 1 8. 199. 
4. Le Ballok, 2 B. 1575. 
5. La Barge de Seynt Andrewes, 2 §. 434. 


6. La Bartlemeu, 1 8, 523; Bartholomeu, 2 8. 199, 

7. La Beton, 18, 189, 

8. La Biche, 1 8. 189. 

9. Navis que vocatur Blakebot, Q. 272. 

10. Le Blakecogk, Galfridus le Baker of Swinbroke 
(ed. Giles), 144. 

11. La Blithe, Q. 275,1 8, 116. 

12. La Blize, 1 8. 530. 

13. La Bonaventure, 4 B. 1587. 

14. La Bret, Q. 275. 

15. Magistri de la Bredeshipe, Q, 121, 

16. La Catelyne, 1 8, 117. 

17. La Charite, 1 8. 530. 

18. La Chivaler, Q. 276. 

19. La Clement, 1 8. 530; Le Clement, 2 8. 306. 

20. Magister Coge de Dovorr, Q. 278. 

21. Navis nostre vocate la Cogge Edward, 1 8, 38 
Le Cogge Edward, 1 8. 409. 

22. La Cogge Omnium Sanctorum, 1 8, 123. 

23. La Cristine, Q. 276. 

24. La Cristofre, 1 8. 124; Le Cristofrée, 2 8, 392, 412, 

25. Le Cudbert, 2 8. 328. 

26. Dionysius, Galf. le Baker, 144. 

27. Dromund, 3 B. 544. 

28. Eleyne, 3 B. 1427; Elyn, 3 B, 392. 

29. La F.ucon, 1 8. 555. 

30. Frere, 1 8S, 125. 

$1, Fuchin, 2 8. 302 [of Scotland]. 

32. Le Gabriel, 2 8. 301; Le Gabrielle, 2 8. 384. 

33. Le George, 2 8. 358. 

34, La Godale, Q. 143, 144, 

35. La Godbiete, 1 8. 116, 

36. La Godbirad, 1 S. 869 [of Sluys]. 

7. Goddes Knight, 4 B. 829, 830, 

38. La Godelyne, Q. 276, 

39. La Godeyre, Q, 272 ; La Godyere, Q, 272,18. 116; 
be Golpene, 28. 93. (See also 2 B. 535 for Godyer, anno 

40. La Godyn, Q. 276. 

41. La Gracedieu, Q. 274, 

42. La Grande Maryote, 18. 199, 

43. Navis vocate la Grande Seinte Marie Coge, 1 S, 199, 

44. Gyles, 2 8. 315, 385. 

45. La Haukine, 2 B. 1375. 

46. La Holy Gost, 2 8,93; Le Holi Gost, 2 8, 300; 
Le Holigost, 4 B. 1102. 

47. La Isabell, 1 8. 115. 

48. La James, 1 8, 116, 530, 3 B, 451, 2 8. 304; Le 
James, 2 8. 440. 

49. Le John, 28. 482. 

50. La Jonete, 1 8. 116. 

51. 28. 

52. La Katerine, 2 B, 1607, 28. 191, 316 ; Le Katerin 
28. 319, 392. 

53. ‘La Lancastre, 1 S, 321, 

54. La Leonard, 1 8. 115. 

55. La Lethenard, 1 8. 119, 

56. Leugerebord,* 2 B. 1498 [of Berwick]. 


_* Can this ship name afford any help to the expisca- 
tion of larboard? Assuming it possible that an an- 
cestral spelling of larboard might be the name of a ship 
—the Windward, for example, is a modern ship name— 
there seem to be reasonable expectations from Leugere- 
bord. It may be found to accommodate itself to some 
of the suggestions of Pror. Skrat, or others discussed 
by Dr. Cuance (see 7” 8. vi. 82, 198, 298). I may add 
to the facts there turned over a reference to a difficult 
Anglo-French word Jleire, occurring several times in the 
‘Black Book of the Admiralty,’ in the Rolis Series (see 
iv. 176 and editorial note, iii, 25). It has been hesitat- 
ingly suggested that the word means a berth, and is 
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57. La Mabely, Q. 276. 
58. La Malyne, Q. 278. 
59. Le Mare Hubbert,* 4 B. co 
60, La Margarete, Q. 273, 2 8. 60, 
61. La Mone, 1 8. 124, 2 8. 412; = “Marie, 2 8. 330, 
411, 452; La Marie Ship, ‘4 B. 401, 
62. La Mariole, 1 8. 16. 
63. La Mariote, Q. 272. 
64. La Maudelyne,t 1 7 199; La Magdelyne, 2 8, 11, 
65, La 8, 
66. La Michel, 1 8. 199; Craiere vocate Michael de 
Fob 28. 109 
Navis de Herte!pol, Q. 271. 
68. Naucharge,Q. 
69. La Nicolas, Q. ; , 317, 361 ; 
Ship cleped the Nicholas, 4 B. 104 
70. La Palmagh, 18. [of 
71. La Palmere, | 8. 
72. La Pelerine, 2 B. 1375; La Pelarym, 3 B. 888 [the 


latter a Flemish vessel }. 
73, La Petre, 2 8. 1 Petre, 2 8. 303, 312, 

74. Le Pilgrym, 1 8. 20 

75. La Plente, 18. B. 1377, 

76. La Neen 1 8. 117. 

77. La Prest, 3 B, 455. 

78. Rathegounde, 3 B. 1314. 

Le Reade 


79. e Cogge, * Calendarium Rot, 
Pat." (1802), p. . 172; Redechip, 3 B, 392. 


276. 
81. La Rodecog, 1 8. 116, 354, 465; Le Rodecogg, 1 


8. 409. 
82. La Rose, Q. 275. 
83, Le 2 8. 317; Navi vocate Renyan de 


Galwey, 4, 
84. Le Salvator, 4 B. 1416, 1409. 
85. Navis Sancte Crucis, @. 276. 
86. In battello de coga Sancti Edwardi, Q. 72, 275. 
87. Magistro coge Sancti Egidii. Q. 275. 
88. Navis Sancti Edmundi, Q. 276. 
89. Navis Sancti Georgii, Q. 70. 
90, St. Julien, 4 B, 1047 [of Brittany), 
91. Magistro coge Sancte Marie, @. 275, 217 5 Navis 


cognate with the Flemish leger,a bed, A more intelli- 
gible case for the origin of /arboard can be made out if 
the Icelandic deggr (Cleasby and Vigfusson’s ‘ Diction- 
ary’), in the sense of the stock or cross-bar at the head 
of the shank of an anchor, could reasonably be detected 
in the Leugerbord in 1304, and in leerebord in 1598, A 
case perbaps parallel may be seen in Icelandic /legr, 
which corresponds to Early English /etr in leis wite. The 
anchor is to this day swung at the bow of ships, though 
whether oftener at the one side than at the other I do 
not know, In that view it would not be impossible to 
—— that as the steerboard was at the righe side, the 
or was swung at the left, For this there is authority 
so respectable as the Bayeux Tapestry (see Gardiner's 
. Student’ # History,’ i, 95) which ina picture of a Norwan 
ship bas the rudder near the stern on the starboard side, 
while at the bow on the port or left side of the figure- 
bead a man stands ready to throw out the anchor, which 
be holds by the stock and shank, Compare «lso picture 
of a ship in the time of Henry III. (Gardiner, i. 193), 
where the rudder is on the right and the anchor bangs 
over the left side of the ship at the stern. This explana- 
tion would equate starboard and larboard with rudder- 
side and anchor-side. I am not sure that (oggerhead may 
not have something to do with the case. 
* Dear old Mother Hubbard, may you have many a 


Beate Marie, Q. 126; Navis regis que vocatur Navis 
Beate Marie, 1 8. 115, 1m; Navi nostra vocata Seynte- 
maribat, 1 8. 125; Navem suam vocatam Ia Saynte Marie 
cogge, 1 8. 228, 452; La Seintmaribat. 1 8. 530; Navem 
vocatam la Seinte Marie Shippe, 1 8. 692; Vocata Seinte 
Marie Ship, 2 8. 104, 4 B. 410, 

92. Navis regis que vocatur Navis Sancti Michaelis, 
18. 115. 

regis que vocatur Navis Sancti Petri, 1 8, 
116, 124 

94. Magistro Bargie ye Spiritus, Q. 273; Navis 
vocata le Seint rit, 28.1 

95. Magistro d snak Seeeti Thome, Q. 275; Coge 
Sancti T 275. 

96. La Sauve, Q. 271; La Sauveye, Q. 272, 273. 

97. La Scarlet, 2 B. 1875. 

98. La Skretheby, 2 B. 1575. 

oe Navis que vocatur Strethtaile de Dublin, Q. 272, 

100. Magistro del Snak de la Rye, Q. 275, 

101, La Swalwe, 1 S. 116. 

102, Le Tey, 2 8. 193. 

103. La Thomas, 2 8. 135, 4 B, 789. 

104. Le Trinite, 2 8. 443. 

105. La V valence, 1 8. 116. 

106, La Welyfare, 18. 116; Le Welfare, Q. 271. 

107. La Waynepayn, Q. 276. 

108. La Wynyne, 2 8S. 185. 

109. Navem vocatam Will™ Symson, 2 8, 185. 

Denying myself many other tempting occasions 
of comment, 1 confine myself to two points, My 
list seems to prove beyond a doubt that unless the 
editors of the records cited have grievously erred 
—which I have no right to suspect—the Anglo- 
Norman rule as to the gender of the definite artiale 
as applied to ship names was not that now practised 
in | The modern rule, if I mistake not, is 
to give the ship name the sex it has apart from 
ships—to say La Devastation, but Le Vengeur. 
In my earlier citations there is a decided preponder- 
ance of the feminine la, irrespective of the gender 
of the name. Thus it is equally “La Prest” and 
“Le Mariote.” But later, in the fifteenth century 
records, the preponderance is rather for /e, so that 
even Mother Hubbard take the article in the mas- 
culine. 

My second point is that ships named after saints 
are exceptionally treated. Not one fourteenth cen- 
tury instance is found bere of a saint’s name stand- 
ing sole; and only one, if one, in the fifteenth 
century.* We have ships named The Swallow, 
The Plenty, or The James, but when we come to 
a vessel baptized after a saint, it is either Latinized, 
as, ¢. g., Navis Beate Marie, or has a suffix in » 
generic term description of its type of ship, ¢.g., 
not The St. Mary, but The St. Mary Cog. Why 
this peculiarity ? Probably wany ship nawer, like 
the Snak of Rye, were at first not names so wuch 
as descriptions. Perhaps in the Snak of Rye we 
have an instance of the word having become more 
name than description. It does not stand alone, 
however ; Dromund is another example exactly in 
point, a term, if not borrowed from the East during 
the Crusades, at least popularized at that time. 


* I am not sure that the St. Julien is an exception. 
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Then we have many compound names, like Appel- 
cog, Blakebat, Bredeshipe, Rodecog, and Reade- 
cogge, having the generic term as suffix. This 
principle also holds in personal names applied to 
ships, which thus sometimes carry a generic prefix 
or suffix, as in Cogge Edward, and Marie Ship. In 
this list of fourteenth century saint-named ships this 
is universa),* Seintmaribat and Saynte Marie cogge 
being ty I am inclined to speculate (1) that 
at first 6 if not generic terms in themselves, 
like Dromund, may have had an actual generic pre- 
fix or suffix, as in Cogge Edward and Rodecog ; and 
(2) that afterwards, when that was becoming extinct 
in other cases, religious feeling retained it in 
ships named after saints. We seem to see the 
process in operation when the early “ Bargia Sancti 
Spiritus” is contrasted with ‘‘ Le Holigost ” a cen- 
tury or thereby afterwards, Gro, Nettsoy, 
Glasgow. 


“ FITZ.” 

A question which might advantageously be 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ is the origin and history 
of the prefix Fitz in such surnames as Fitzwilliam 
or Fitzgerald. In translations of Latin documents 
Fitz is constantly and wantonly used by some 
editors to replace filius and its contractions, often 
without any warrant. Thus feodum Reginaldi 
filit Petri is rendered “the fee of Reginald Fitz- 
peter,” and we are told that a man ‘“‘ holds land 
of Henry FitzConan,” when the Latin reads tenet 
de Henrico filio Conani. And Mr. Freeman has 
manufactured the curious designation “ Henry 
FitzEmpress” out of such entries as in tempore 
Henrict Regis filii Imperatricis, as if Fitz were 
the English for filius. 

Two explanations have been advanced, one 
philological, the other yee hical. The pbilo- 
logists tells that the Norman-French z was pro- 
nounced as és, and that the form Fitz is due to an 
attempt to preserve this sound in the word filz or 
fiz, equivalent to the French jils from filius. But 
they have not explained why, if the sound was ts, 
we do not get fits instead of fitz, and they have not 
adduced any other word in which a Norman z has 
become tz in English ; and finally they have not 
accounted for the fact that fitz does not appear in 
contemporary documents during the reigns of the 
Norman kings, but only at a much later time, 
when the peculiarities of the Norman - French 
phonology had disappeared in England. 

On the other hand, the paleographers assert that 
Fitz is a blunder of late date, arising from the 
misunderstanding of two well-known abbreviations 
used in writing the word jfilius; the supposed ¢ 
being really a barred J, representing li, as in th for 
libre, and the z not being the letter, but the sign 3, 


* Since writing, however, I have found elsewhere a 
few examples of the saint name sole in the f 


These appear decidedly exceptional, 


th | on the same page. 


which was at one time the common abbreviation 
for the terminations us and ¢t,as in omnib3 for 
omnibus, abbatib; for abbatibus, or viz for videlicet, 
this sign being afterwards used for 2, in order to 
avoid confusion with the r rotunda, which z re- 
sembled. That such a blunder is possible in the 
case of surnames is plain from the use of # in 
such surnames as french or ffoulkes. I have already 
shown in your columns (‘ N. & Q.,’ 8” S. iii. 24) 
that this 7, as an initial, is a mere misreading of 
the capital 7, which in the older set Chancery band 
was so written as to resemble two small /’s, for 
which it was mistaken. 

In like manner, people finding in family docu- 
ments the names of their ancestors written fit;, the 
contraction for filius, where the 3 signifies us and the 
t is really a barred |, standing for li, might easily 
read and pronounce it as Fitz, just as the abbrevia- 
tion for videlicet is sometimes pronounced viz by 
those who do not know that the final z is nota 
letter but merely a sign of contraction, or as the 
name Sarum is due to a misunderstanding of a 
contraction for Sarisburiensis in the signature of 
the bishop. 

The question must be determined by the evi- 
dence as to the origin of fitz, evidence which must 
be sought in some early MS. where the word is un- 
mistakably written Fitz. To be decisive the last 
character must be written z, and not 3, which before 
the thirteenth century was not the letter z, but 
merely a sign of abbreviation for us, and the MS. 
must be earlier than the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when the vertical stroke of ¢ began to 
rise so far above the cross bar as to resemble the 
barred J of earlier times. Such a decisive case I 
have been unable to find, In the ‘ Hundred Rolls,’ 
which mostly date from the early years of Ed- 
ward I, (1273-1278), we have thousands of instances 
of filius and its contractions. In some counties the 
scribes used the contraction jit, where the last 
letter is not ¢, but a barred Elsewhere, as in 
Cambridgeshire, it is fits, where the ¢ is a barred /, 
and thes is the last letter of filius. Thus in vol. ii. 
pp. 421-9, we have scores of cases, such as Joh’ fits 
Nich’, Simo’ fits Alan’, Walt’s fits Carpentar, 
Regin’ fits Hawis’, Ricard’ fits Joh’, Hug’ fits 
Julian’, Rog's fits Joh’s, Rog’s fits Avic’, Will’s 
fits Rog’i, Will’s fits Nich’i, Job’s fits Robert’, 
Joh’es fits Eustach’, Ada’ fits Petr’. In all these 
cases fits is plainly the contraction of filius, the 
third letter being a Fiz, which might 
be taken for the Norman-French fiz, is another 
common contraction for filius, as Walterus fi3, a 
cottager (H. R., ii. p. 322), or Gilbertus fiz, also a 
cottager (H. R., ii. p. 426). In the H. R. for 
Suffolk, vol. ii. p. 162, we have Rog’ le Fiz Aubern, 
where the 3 is plainly the sign of contraction, 
Jacob; for Jacobus and quib3 for quibus appearing 
On p. 427 we bave a Ricard’ 
fit; Walt’, who holds eight acres in villanage, where 
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the word that a careless reader might take for fitz 
is undoubtedly the contraction for filius, the last 
two characters being a barred / for li, and ; the 
usual sign for us. 

This is the probable explanation of the only case 
in the printed volumes of the ‘ Hundred Rolls’ in 
which we appear to have the word fitz. This 
occurs in Essex, ap. 1273 (‘H. R.,’ i. 144), where 
we have a Will’em’ le fitz Wal’, who complains that 
his horse has been wrongfully taken. Out of many 
thousand cases in the ‘ Hundred Rolls,’ this is, I 
believe, the only one where the third character is 

tinted as ¢, and not as a barred J, and we are 
ustified by analogy in supposing that this must be 
a misreading or misprint, and that we have here 
merely the usual contraction for filius. 

The evidence of the ‘Hundred Rolls’ is supported 
by that of another document of nearly the same 
date, Kirby’s ‘Inquest,’ which was compiled in 
1284, in which Fitz occurs plentifully in the editor's 
notes as an equivalent for filius, which is found more 
than three hundred times in the text, in which Fitz 
does not occur once. We may, therefore, conclude 
that fitz bad not been adopted at the end of 
the thirteenth century. In Kirby’s ‘ Inquest’ we 
have several mentions of the Fitzwilliams of Sprot- 
borough, ancestors of the present Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who were among the first to use the prefix fiz, 
and hence, as they are frequently mentioned in 
early documents, we obtain an indication of the 
period when it began to be adopted. The pedi- 
gree drawn up by Hugh Fitz-William in 1565 
assumes that the name Fitz-William was borne 
long before surnames were used, even in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, and also in several suc- 
ceeding centuries during which the name appears in 
records as filius Willelmi. This pedigree is there- 
fore worthless for our purpose. Passing over the 
Fitz- William who is said to have come over with 
the Conqueror and to have fought at Hastings, we 
ind that in 1117 a person who in the pedigree is 
styled Sir William Fitz-William, calls himself in a 
grant to Byland Abbey, Willelmus filius Willelmi, 
which also is his style on his seal appended to 
the deed. One of his descendants, who appears 
in the pedigree as Sir William Fitz-William, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Fitz- William, of Sprotborough, 
is not so called in the Hundred Rolls for 1275, but 
is styled, as might be expected, Willelmus filius 
Thome, miles, or, in the contracted form, Will’ fit 
Th’ miles, where fit is really fil with a barred J. 
In 1284 he is also styled in Kirby’s ‘ Inquest,’ 
Willelmus filius Thoma. In the ‘ Knights’ Fees,’ 
in 1290, we find his son at Sprotborough styled 
Willelmus filius Willelmi. He bears the same 
style in the aid to Edward I. granted in 1302, 
in which we have de Willelmo filio Willelmi, and 
in 1316, in the ‘ Nomina Villaram,’ he is likewise 
called Willelmus filius Willelmi. Sixty years 
later we arrive at last at Fitzwilliam as a true sur- 


name, the grandson of the Willelmus _ Wil. 
lelmi of 1316 appearing in the Poll Tax returns 
of 1379 as Johannes fitz William. That fitz 
William was now a surname is proved by the fact 
that the father of this John fitz William was 
named John, the son of this second John being also 
styled Willelmus fitz William in the Poll Tax, 
Hence it would appear that the introduction of 
fitz as a prefix in the surname only dates from 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the earlier supposed cases being misunderstood 
contractions of jfilius, whereas if the & in fiz 
had represented a Norman-French 2, we ought 
to have found traces of it early in the Norman 
period, and not late in the Plantagenet period, 
when, owing to the Angevin rule, other dialectic 
influences had come into operation. The cases 
cited by Prof. Skeat from ‘Piers Plowman’ are 
inconclusive, as they cannot be older than the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when the use of 
the term /fifz was establishing itself, while they are 
apparently quoted from printed books, and not from 
the MSS. themselves. Hence, till some much 
earlier cases are cited from MSS., the palmo- 
graphical explanation holds the ground. 
Isaac TaYtor. 


“ Horestom”: “Tas Hug axp Cry.”—There 
is a very full and clear account of this well-known 
medizeval law term in Ducange (s.v., ‘‘ Huesium ”), 
In this interesting article we find many quotations 
from learned legal antiquaries, which illustrate the 
usage of the word and show us clearly in what 
country it originated as a technical legal term, 
Here is a from Bracton, cap. 10 § 1: 
** Quia sunt quidam, qui statim fagiunt post felo- 
niam, et capi non possunt,statim post tales levetur 
Hutesium, et fiat post eos secta de villa in villam, 
quousque malefactores capiantur, alioquin tota 
villata in misericordia Regis remanebit.” What 
is the etymology of hutesium? In French law the 
equivalent technical term for the hutesium of Eng- 
lish lawyers was “ Hue et crie,” for the use of which 
Ducange quotes Rastallus: ‘* Hue et crie est un 
pursuit de un ayant commis felonie par le bault 
chemin.” In consequence of this equivalence of 
meaning it has been very generally assumed that 
the Latin hutesium is etymologically connected 
with the French hue, This is the opinion of Du- 
cange. The first obvious objection to this plausible 
etymology is that it does not account for the suffix 
or mysterious element of the word -esitum. Nor does 
it take into account the fact that an earlier form 
of the word hutesium was uthesium, a form which 
occurs in the laws of William I., see Schmid’s 
* Anglo-Saxon Laws,’ p. 327. In the Latin text, 
chapter iv. has the title: “De latrone capto sine 


Uthesio,” and begins: “Si quis latronem sive 
furem, sine clamore et insecutione ejus, cui damp- 
num factum est ceperit,” &c, Taking, then, Uthe- 
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sium as the more original form of Hutesium, the 
uestion is, What is the derivation of Uthesium ? 
I think there can be no doubt that the word is of 
Old English origin, and that it represents an O.E. 
dthes (=dt+-hes, command), i.¢., a command to 
turn out and pursue the felon. The word occurs 
in a well-known passage in Chaucer, ‘ The Knightes 
Tale,’ 1154 
Yet saugh I woodnesse laughyng in his rage, 
Armed complaint, owthees, and fiers outrage. 
Also in ‘The Owl and the Nightingale,’ 1698 :— 
jet ihe ow alle wolde rede, 
Ar ihe utheste uppon ow grede, 
For the form utheste compare our behest, from O.E. 
hes, 9 A. L. Mayuew. 
0. 


Recovery or A Fotnam 
Boox.—The recovery of a valuable book which 
has been missing for a great number of years is 
always a matter of interest. A parish book, which 
has for one hundred and fifty years been given up 
as lost, has just been “found,” unmutilated and in 
an excellent state of preservation. As such a re- 
covery is necessarily extremely rare, I may, perhaps, 
note a few particulars regarding it. The book in 
question is the Minute Book of the Churchwardens 
of the Parish of Fulham from 1721 to 1739. 
Daring the past three or four years I have made 
several inquiries for it, though never in the hope 
that I should see it. All the Vestry Clerk could 
tell me was that he had never seen it. Preceding 
and succeeding volumes he bad, but the old tome 
containing the years 1721-1739, he could say 
nothing about. A few weeks ago I chanced to be 
in the library at Fulham Vicarage. ‘‘ Ab,” said 
the vicar, ‘‘ perhaps this old book may interest 
you,” handing me a quarto volume bound in parch- 
ment, Opening it, 1, of course, at once saw I had 
the truant volume in my hands, I inquired bow 
he had become possessed of it, when he drew my 
attention to the following letter, lying just inside 
the cover :— 

171, High St., Putney, 8.W., 13 Sept., 1894. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—A relative of my wife, Mr, Ed- 
ward Byran, of Hounslow, has found amongst his books 
the accompanying volume, and thinking it would be of 
more interest to you than to % one else, bas asked me 
to send it for your acceptance. I remain, yours truly, 

Sp. T. 

Reading between the lines, I can guess how this 
valuable minute book miscarried. By rare good 
fortune, after a burial of more than a century and 
a half, it has turned up at the very moment when 
its contents are of the greatest service to me. 

The recovery of this volume at any time would 
have been a matter of congratulation to its legal 
custodians, Its reappearance just at the period 
when I am writing the history of the parish is sin- 
gularly lucky. 

I wish Mz. D. Hirpwett may have the same 


good fortune with respect to the Claybrooke 
registers. It is difficult to advise him how to 
proceed. I should say that the proper course to 
pursue would be for the vicar to lay the facts before 
the present custodian, and to solicit, on public 
grounds, the restoration of the old registers. If 
the request is met with a refusal, there must ap- 
parently be an end to the matter. 
Cuas. Jas, Fire. 


Joun Evetyy’s ‘Taree Impostors.’—In 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ Feb. 13, 1669 (ed. 1871), he 
says : “I presented his Majesty with my Historie 
of the Foure Impostors ; he told me of other like 
cheates.” Prof. Solly’s copy of this little book has 
come into my possession. It is ‘ The History of the 
Three late famous Impostors, viz., Padre Ottomano, 
Mahomed Bei, and Sabatai Sevi,’ dedicated to 
Lord Arlington. As Evelyn would hardly make a 
mistake in the name of his own book, the word 
Foure is probably a misprint. 

Ricnarp H. Taorytoy, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Bastite.—The ‘N. E. D.’ makes no mention 
of the common use of this word in Yorkshire. In 
speaking of the bastile the people round Bradford 
would not be referring to the prison—to do that 
they would promise “to send you to Wakefield” 
—they would mean the workhouse. 

Pav. Brerzey. 


Braztt. Woop.—In a Coram Rege Roll, 22 Ed- 
ward III, Hil. Rot. 69, ‘‘wadde, wolde et 
brasile,” are mentioned among the goods bought 
by two German merchants at Stamford and 
brought to the town of Huntingdon for sale. Cf. 
also the ‘ N. E. D.,’ under the word Fa ag 


Loxpow have not had 
time to elaborate the following rough notes on old 
London watch or lock-up houses still existing, or 
quite recently destroyed ; but they may be not 
without interest to some of your readers, 

The old watchhouse of St. Anne’s, Soho, is at 
the south-east corner of the churchyard, facing 
Dean Street. It forms part of a plain two-storied 
building, and is now used as the 
Smith, in his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ tells us how 
at the beginning of 1787 he took lodgings in 
Gerrard Street, and as his landlady objected to 
letting him in after twelve o'clock, if he happened 
to be late he used to pass the remainder of the 
night at St. Anne’s watchhouse, where he was in 
the habit of providing two pots of porter for the 
watchhouse keeper by way of payment. On one 
occasion when he was there Sir Harry Dinsdale, 
titular ‘‘Mayor of Garratt,” was brought in, 
charged with unruly conduct, 

At the south-east corner of the churchyard of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate Street, there is a small 
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two-storied building, now occupied by a tobacconist 
below and a hairdresser above. It has an oval 
tablet let into the wall, with the following inscrip- 
tion: “This Watchhouse was rebuilt Anno Dom 
1771, James Townsend Esq’ Alderman.” 

On the south-west side of the churchyard of 
Christ Church, Southwark, there is a small brick 
building with two gables. It has on it a tablet 
inscribed “ Christ-Church watch-house Mpcccx1x.” 

The Clerkenwell Vestry has lately let on build- 

lease the site of a quaint little tenement, 
No. 18, Farringdon Road, on the east side of what 
was formerly Ray Street. It had been erected as a 
watchhouse in 1794, and, according to a note in the 
Builder, was so used for twenty-six years after- 
wards, The inscription in front ran thus: “‘ The 
perty of the parish of St. James Clerkenwell, 
ward Garland, Abel Bayley, churchwardens, 
1835.” It was supposed that underneath the 
ancient Clerks’ Well, the “ fons Clericorum ” men- 
tioned by FitzStephen in his description of London 
would be discovered. There is no doubt that 
against No. 16, the house adjoining, a pump was 
fixed in 1800, with a memorial stone setting forth 
that the spring which supplied it, and round which 
the parish clerks annually performed their sacred 
plays, was four feet to the east. In Wilkinson’s 
Londina Illustrata’ there is an engraving of the 
pump and a plan of the neighbourhood. About 
three years ago I was distinctly told by the occu- 
t that an old well still existed under No. 18; 

t on digging ty the foundations during this 
summer nothing of any great antiquity was dis- 
covered. Quite possibly traces of the well may 
exist under No, 16. 

On the Marylebone Court House, Marylebone 
Lane, within a few yards of Oxford Street, there 
is a sculptured coat of arms with supporters and 
the date mpcoxxix. It has further the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘St. Marylebone Watch House Built 
A.D. 

a on the west side of Giltspur Street, 
attached to St. Sepualchre’s Church, there is a two- 
storied stone building, now used, I think, by the 
sexton. Cat in the space over the doorway is the 
following : ‘‘ Watch-house erected 1791.” 

I dare say several of these quaint survivals of a 


past age have escaped my observation. 
Pair Norman. 


Creopatra’s Nexpies,—There is an anachron- 
ism in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (both editions) 
with reference to the obelisks thus called, which 
is of so remarkable a kind that it may be worth 
while to point it out; a third edition of that 
excellent work will doubtless soon be called for, 
and enable the editors to correct it. We are told 


that these monoliths, “which formerly stood at 
Heliopolis, were re 
Alexandria.” 


Rameses II. at 
A thousand years intervened 


between the reign of Rameses II. and the 
foundation of Alexandria. The removal to that 
city was made (as an inscription informs us) in 
the eighth year of Augustus, or B.c. 23, the popular 
designation being taken from the name of the last 
and most famous Queen of Egypt. Brugsch, in 
his ‘ History of Ancient Egypt,’ places this in the 
reign of Tiberius; so does the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ in the article in its ninth edition on 
“ Alexandria ” (vol. i. p. 495). Rameses II. added 
another inscription to the original one of Thoth- 
mes III.; but the removal in the reign of Augustus 
was the first which was made. The second took 
place in our own time ; that of the larger “ needle” 
being carried out by the public spirit and anti- 
uarian enthusiasm of Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
the obelisk being, after an adventurous voyage, 
re-erected on the Thames Embankment in 1878; 
and the smaller one was conveyed to New York 
and set up in the Central Park of that city about 
three years later. W. T. Lywx, 
Blackheath, 


Surnames: Pix. (See 8” S. vi. 168, 175.)— 
I have not seen any reply to Mr, T. Witson’s 
query about surnames. Perhaps your corre- 
spondents nearer home are staggered by his ques- 
tion relating to the word pin at the second 
reference. beg for the insertion of this note 
in self-defence. If Mr. Witson is going to pub- 
lish a dictionary of surnames, I sincerely trust 
that he is not going to derive my name—nor the 
many other names whose root syllable is pen or 
pin—from ‘‘one-twelfth.” The Celtic word pen— 
Gaelic ben—means a head ; it was and is widel 
used in that sense geographically, in Scotland, 
Wales, the north-west of England (ancient Strath- 
clyde), and in the west of England (ancient West 
Wales). It is quite a common place-name in all 
those It cannot be stated for certain how 
the old British syllable was attached to a Roman 
coin ; but a very shrewd guess can be made, from 
the analogy of what has been, and is even now, a 
popular custom. Who has not heard a stamp 
called a queen’s head, and sometimes even a head? 
And who does not know the popular use of the 
word tizzie, derived (probably through the French 
téte) from testa, a head? Other examples could 
easily be given of coins being popularly known by 
what is stamped upon them—crowns, angels, and 
soon. And so it ie not in the least improbable— 
indeed, from analogy it is highly probable—that 
when the Romans introduced coins into Britain 
the inhabitants called them ‘‘ pens” or “ pence” 
from the heads which adorned them. This name, 
presumably for convenience, was appropriated to 
one coin, a small silver one, twenty of which 
weighed an ounce ; the ounce (as the name im- 
plies) being the twelfth part of a pound. The 
name Penny, as well as the word, has gone through 
a number of spelling variations in the course of 
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time. These are some of them: pene, penne, penney, 
penhey, pennie, penny, peny; and it is the same 
with the syllable pin in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cornwall, and with the 
equivalents Ben and Bin in Scotland. 

Frank Penny, LL.M., Madras Chaplain. 
Bangalore. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Scartet Hontine Coat.—Can any reader 

of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any light on the origin of 
wearing scarlet in the hunting field? About a 
dozen years ago I saw it stated in some magazine 
that, in consequence of the pleasure he derived 
from a run after a fox, 
“King Henry II., in the year 1188, issued a royal 
mandate proclaiming fox-hunting a sport for kings, 
and enforcing all who took part therein to wear the 
royal livery, which was ecarlet,” 

I have since seen this statement repeated in print. 
Ihave been unable to find any trace of this royal 
mandate, and regard it as improbable in the extreme 
that King Henry II. ever gave fox-hunting a 
thought. It was not till very many years later 
that a fox was regarded as anything better than 
vermiv. The fact remains, however, that I have 
been unable to discover when or by whom scarlet 
was fizst worn in the hunting field. No doubt 
we got a dress, like our hunting cries, from France, 
bat, if so, I am quite in the dark as to when, 
unless it was about the time of Charles I. or II. 

W. A. Brew. 


De Bouun Famity.—Some years ago certain 
information was given in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
concerning Humphrey and Margaret, children of 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, 
by Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward I. 
They both died young, and were interred, accord- 
ing to Mrs, Everett Green, near their mother at 
Walden Priory, in Essex. The late Dean Stanley, 
however, in his ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 
says that they were buried there, and describes the 
spot where they were originally placed as having 
been in the Confessor’s Chapel, from which they 
were removed to the chapel of St. John the Baptist. 
But the dean calls them Hugh and Mary, names 
which he evidently took from Stow; only Stow 
makes a further blunder by saying they were the 
children of Hugh de Bobun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of King 
Edward I. 

These children were respectively the firstborn 
son and daughter of Humphrey (not Hugh) de 
Bobun and the said Princess Elizabeth. Mar- 
garet died about 1305, and Humphrey, born in 


1305, died before 1310, when a younger brother, 
also named Humphrey (who eventually succeeded 
his father in his honours), was born. If any of 
your readers can give me the reference to the said 
entry, I shall be very grateful. C. H. 


Meayive or Quotation.—I shall be grateful 
if some one will explain the following line, which 
is contained in the last verse of the third canto of 
* Jerusalem Delivered ’ (Fairfax’s translation) :— 

Sweet juniper, whose shadow burteth sore, 


What is the legend connected with the janiper ? 
O. L. Smeap, 

Ohio. 

Hamoaze.—What is the probable derivation of 
the name “ Hamoaze,” given to that part of = 
mouth Harbour which forms the estuary of 
river Tamar? A diligent search in Plymouth 


Library for this information proved unsuccessful. 
J. Ferniz. 


Hasssures.—Oan any of your readers indicate 
to me books in French relating to 
early (Swiss) history of rgs in 

RO. 


Schloss Wildeck. 


Hesitrice: Sonpertanp: Townshend. — 
Where were Sir Arthur Hesilrige (died 1661), 
Robert, second Earl of Sunderland (1640-1702), 
and Charles, second Viscount Townshend (1674- 
1738), educated? There is good reason for sup- 
posing that all three were at Westminster, but I 
am anxious to obtain farther evidence on this point. 
I am aware that Coxe and Macaulay say that 
Townshend was a schoolfellow of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole at Eton. G. F. R. B. 


Sxetron’s Doccrret Epitapas.—Dean Stan- 
ley, in his ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ 
(1868, p. 370), states that Skelton, in the sanctuary 
of the Abbey, 

“like Le Sueur in the Chartreuse at Paris, rewarded his 
protectors by writing the doggerel epitaphs which were 
hung over the royal tombs, and which are preserved in 
most of the older antiquarian works on the Abbey.” 
What authority is there for this statement? Dean 
Stanley was usually careful in his work on West- 
minster Abbey to give exact authorities, but failed 
to do so in this instance, as he also failed to state 
where Skelton sang, 
Gentle Paul, lay down thy sword, 
For Peter of Westminster bath shaved thy beard (p. 462), 
the foot-note simply referring to “Skelton’s Poems.” 
James Hoopsr. 
Norwich. 


Tae Missixne Ling.—I have lately returned 
home from New Zealand, and shortly before I left— 
it was in the month of June last—there appeared 
an announcement as follows in first one and then 


another of the Canterbury daily papers :— 
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“The Dutch Government some time ago despatched a 
scientific person to Sumatra to remodel their university 
there, and this learned professor has now succeeded in 
discovering the bones, including the skull, of an animal 
which would exactly take the medium place between 


man and the monkey. 
As I did not make any inquiries until after a few 
days, I was unable on visiting either of the news- 
per offices to find out from what paper this had 
— copied. I was assured, however, that only the 
best Eoglish papers were ever teken in by them. 
I be happy to get any 
thi . 


Masor Joun Farrrax.—I shall be very glad 
to have any information regarding the subject of 
this inquiry. I have a small oval portrait, beauti- 
fully painted by a Hindoo, which was given to my 
great-great-uncle in India by the original of the 
portrait. Itis painted on copper, and the military 
coat worn is scarlet with green facings. On the 
back is the following : ‘‘ Major John Fairfax, 3rd 
Hussars, Calcutta. Died 1782.” C. Drury, 


Truyxket.—Has any one ever read this word, 
which designates an old and very primitive form of 
cricket ? It was lately propounded as one member 
of an acrostic in a well-known ladies’ newspaper, 
much to the dismay of certain ‘‘ solvers,” who 
could neither solve nor make anything of the 
solution when published. They asked me to find 
them any information, and, after search in all 
sorts of dictionaries, I at last hit upon it in Halli- 
well’s ‘ ical Dictionary.’ This is what 
he says :— 

“* Trunket, a game played with short sticks, and having 
a hole in the ground in lieu of stumps or wicks, as in 
cricket, and with these exceptions, and the ball cop’d 
instead of being bowled or trickled on the ground, it is 
played in the same way: the person striking the ball 
must be caught out, or the ball must be deposited in the 
hole before the stick or cudgel can be placed there.” 

I find a like description, but without the name 
trunket, in art. “Cricket” of the ‘ Encyclopsdia 
Britannica,’ and Dr. Murray tells me that in his 
early days it was played in Scotland under the 
name of * scoop-and-muggie,” when cricket was as 
little known north of the Tweed as golf to the 
south of it. But to return to Halliwell. I take 
it to be almost beyond doubt that he copied from 
some much earlier writer, though who the writer 
may have been I am utterly unable to say, beyond 
the negative statement that it was not Strutt’s 
‘Sports and Pastimes,’ Never in this century can 
any mortal have “‘trickled” a ball up to the 
“wick”; a ball “‘ bowled on the ground” must 
have been denounced as a ‘‘ sneaker” full eighty 
years back* ; “‘ cudgel” sounds odd, and “ cop'd” 
(we should probably write “ copped "’ at the present 
day) odder still, though it seems from the ‘ N. E. D.’ 


* It used to be called a “ ramrod”’ at Winchester. 


that the word is still in some sort of use; but one 
is in doubt whether it means “pitching” the 
ball or throwing overhand. On the whole, one is 
apt to think that even a century back none but a 
pedant could have expressed himself in this fashion. 
Has any one ever heard “ tranket” as living 
word? And, supposing my surmise to be correct, 
can any one say who or what was the authority 
that Halliwell followed ? C. B. Mount. 


Diret.—Can you tell me who first gave the 
definition of dirt, “ Useful things in the wrong 
Frpr. Ave. Leo. 
Berlin, 
{Is not the quotation “ Dirt is matter in the wrong 
place ” 


Matraew 1843 
M. Arnold gained the Newdigate Prize at Oxford 
for a poem on Oromwell. Why has this never 
been reprinted in his collected poems? In my 
opinion he never wrote anything surpassing it in 
grace and beauty. The — lines are remark- 
ably fine and spirited, and so are his descriptions 
of Archbishop Laud and Lord Falkland, the 
former being, as he once told me, intended to 
cover a double meaning. I have (or at all events 
once had) a printed copy of the poem, given tome 
by himself in old days at Balliol, and bearing on 
its cover my name in his autograph, ‘* With the 
kind regards of M. Arnold.” The poem, I may 
add, was never publicly recited in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the proceedings of the day being broken 
up by a row, raised in consequence of the un- 
popularity of one of the proctors; but I was 
present when he recited it in rehearsal on the 
previous evening. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


M. Moyrtécut on Hawrnorne.—In an article 
on ‘ Hawthorne’s Romances,’ in the Fortnightly of 
October, 1886, Mr. W. L. Courtney mentions a 
criticism of the novelist, by M. Emile Montégut, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Can any one 
kindly give me an exact reference for this 
criticism ? G. L. Apperson. 


ProrgssionaL Accountants. —I should be 
greatly obliged for any reference or evidence, 
implied or direct, in connexion with the employ- 
ment of the services of public accountants and 
auditors, and their fees, if stated, prior to the 
South Sea Bubble or — succeeding 
hundred years. B. Worrainerton. 


Currney.—The court of feudal jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Winchester was known as the 
Cheyney Court. At Manydown (Wootton St. Law- 
rence), which belonged to the monks of St. 
Swithun’s at Winchester, as it did in fee till the 
present pag ba the Dean and Chapter, there is 

wn asa cheyney court, Oan any 
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reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the derivation of the 
term? I know of no connexion with the Cheyney 
family, under any of its name forms, and the 
guess that has been made of chine, with the bishop 
under the leafy canopy, is, I think, only a guess. 
C0. 8S. Warp. 
Wootton St, Lawrence, 


Greta.—I have met with two Gretas in my 
wanderings, quite unrelated to each other. Will 
some one kindly tell me the meaning of the name, 
in reference to the rivers Greta, at Ingleton, in 
Yorkshire, and at Keswick? ©. A. 


“ Burr” =Pxaice.—I heard the word butt last 
year from a boy on the Suffolk coast, who explained 
it as meaning plaice. Is it known to any of your 
readers? The word does not occur in Forby. 

R. B. Crarx. 

Felsted, 


R. Forster.— Wanted copy of marriage register 
of R. Forster, son of Thomas Forster, the elder, 
of Adderstone, and half-brother to General and 
Dorothy Forster. R. Forster was known as of 
Carham-on-Tweed. He was born in the year 1703, 
died before 1735. It is calculated that his mar- 
riage took place some time between the years 1710 
and 1715. Replies may be sent direct. 

H. Foster. 

Black Banks, Wolsingham, 


Portrait or Dr. Harver.—In Robinson’s 
‘ History of Enfield,’ 1823, it is stated that at Forty 
Hall in the parish there was in the time of Mr, 
Breton a fine original portrait of Dr. Harvey, the 
celebrated anatomist ; and that the picture was 
not preserved by Mr. (Michael) Harvey Breton, 
but sold as a thing of little value at the sale of the 
effects of Eliab Breton, his father. The latter 
died Dec. 19, 1785, and the sale referred to pro- 
bably took place in 1786 or 1787. Can any reader 
state as to the purchaser and subsequent possessors 
of this picture, by whom painted and when, size, 
&e, ? W. Ve 


Cormick.—Southey, in his ‘Memoir of H. K. 
White,’ says that the youthful poet was first taught 
Latin by a person who resided at Nottingham 
under a feigned name, but was soon obliged to 
leave it, to elude the search of Government, who 
were then seeking to secure him. Henry dis- 
covered him to be Mr. Cormick, from a print 
affixed to a continuation of Hume and Smollett, 
and published, with their histories, by Cooke. He 
is, I believe, the same person who wrote a life of 
Burke (‘Remains of Henry Kirke White,’ with 
life by Southey, 2 vols., 1819, vol. i. 10), Who 
was this Cormick; and why was he hunted by 
Government? He is not in the ‘ Dictionary of 


Beplics, 


FULHAM POTTERY AND THE DWIGHT AND 
WHITE FAMILIES. 
(8" 8. v. 507 ; vi. 129). 

I have read with much interest the replies of 
Mr. ©. E. G. Dickinson and Mr. H. G. Grirrin- 
HOOFE, though they do not in any respect add to 
the knowledge which I already possess, With 
your permission, I would like to offer a few re- 
marks in regard to each communication. Mar. 
Dicxinson’s note is, generally speaking, accurate, 
but it has a few errors which I will point out. He 
says the article on John Dwight in the ‘D. N. B.’ 
is genealogically meagre. Itis more than that—it 
is both meagre and incorrect. 

Mr. Dickinson remarks that the Falbam re- 
gisters contain no entry of the burial of John 
Dwight, and suggests that possibly he was “ carried 
away” to Wigan. Why Mr. Dickinson should 
definitely assert that the Fulham registers are 
silent as to the interment of John Dwight I do not 
know, except that I told him some months ago 
that I had not, up to that date, been able to find 
the entry, but I also informed him that my search 
had not been by any means exhaustive. I have 
since found the entry, which reads :— 

1703, John Dwaight, gentleman, bu. 13 October. 


His widow survived six years, dying at Fulham 
in 1709. Her burial is thus registered :-— 

1709, Mrs. Lidia Dwight, bu. 3 Nov. 

Mr. Dicxryson asks where John, the eldest son 
of John Dwight, the founder of the pottery, was 
buried. He was interred at Fulham, where he died 
at the age of nineteen, The entry in the register 
rups :— 

1682. John, son of Mr. Jno. Dwite, bur. 19 July, 

He asks a similar question with regard to 
Dwight’s third child, Gertrude. She likewise was 
buried at Fulham. The following is the entry :— 
1685. Gartrud, da. of Mr. John Dwight, and Lidiah, 
his Wife, bur. 18 of Apl. 

Mx. Dickinson observes that the fourth child, 
Lydia, was baptized at Wigan, July 24, 1667, and 
died March 3, 1673/4, “ of whom there is an effigy 
in South Kensington Museum.” Though extremely 
probable, there is no absolute proof that the Lydia 
baptized at Wigan was identical with the child 
whose effigy is now at the museum. There are, as 
a matter of fact, two statuettes here. The more 
important one is a half-length figure of a child with 
her head resting on a pillow as it ap after 
death. On the back are the words, ‘‘ Lydia 
Dwight dyd March 3, 1673." The other, which 
is a whole-length figure of a child in a shroud, with 
a skull at her feet, bears no inscription; but from 
a careful examination I have made, I have no 


National Biography.’ James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


doubt that the two effigies represent one and the 
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same child, whose age, I should say, was about six. 
The age of the Wigan Lydia would, therefore, pre- 
cisely agree. Mr. Dickinson asks where this 
Lydia was buried. In all likelibood this child 
was also buried at Fulham ; but as my registers do 
not commence till 1675, or two years after Lydia’s 
death, there is no absolute evidence. The pottery 
was established at Fulham circa 1671, so that these 
two statuettes must have been among the earliest 
of Dwight’s productions. 

The Lydias of this family are very confusing. 
There were at least three, viz., the wife of John 
Dwight, the potter, the daughter of John Dwight, 
and the daughter of his son, Dr. Samuel Dwight. 
There may yet have been a fourth. In a memo- 
randum book kept by John Dwight, the entries in 
which range from 1691 to 1695, is the signature ofa 
Lydia Dwight. Ihave sought through the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ and elsewhere for the whereabouts of 
this book and its fellow; but as I have failed to 
trace them, I can only give the particulars as to 
this signature as they stand in Chaffers’s ‘ Marks 
and Monograms on Pottéry and Porcelain,’ 1886. 
Mr. Chaffers writes :— 


aie one of the leaves of this book is written in a child's 
Lydia Dwight 
her book 8 
12 
4 
Fulham, 
and on another page her name, unfinished, and her young 
friends’, Miss Betty Osgood and Miss Molly 4 

The signature cannot be that of John Dwight’s 
daughter who died March 3, 1673, neither can it 
be that of his granddaughter, Lydia, the daughter 
of Dr. Samuel, for she was not born till 1716. The 
only known Lydia Dwight living circa 1691-95 
was the potter's wife; but the signature could not 
be hers if Chaffers be correct in ascribing it to a 
child. Who, then, was the Lydia who wrote her 
name in the note-book? If Mr. Dickinson can 
answer this he will be doing us alla service. The 
figures 8, 12, 4, following the signature, are a puzzle, 
which perhaps some ingenious correspondent can 
solve. The Osgoods were the children of a noted 
Fulbam brewer. 

Mr. Dickinson does not gives the baptism of 
the seventh son, Edmond, which he incorrectly 
writes Edmund. It thus stands in the Fulham 
registers :— 

1676. Edmond, son of Mr. John Dwight and Lydia 
his Wife, baptized 28 of August. 

Your correspondent also incorrectly states that 
this son was buried on Nov. 6, 1692—it should be 
Nov. 1, 1692. The entry reads :— 

1692. Edmond, son of Mr. John Dwaight, bur. 1 Nov. 


Mr. Dicktxsow enumerates seven children, but 
there was another child, a son, who bore the re- 
markable name of “ffell.” The date of his birth 


I do not know, but that of his burial was Feb. 8, 
1682, The entry in the registers reads :— 
1682, ffell, . of Mr. John Dwight bur, 8 of ffebr. 


I should be glad to ascertain whether such a 
Christian name as “ ffell” is known to any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ There is no doubt as to the ortho- 
graphy in the registersat Fulham. Can it possibly 
be an abbreviated Christian name ? 

It is strange that, though so many of the Dwights 
are buried at Fulham, there are memorials to only 
two—the Rev. Philip Dwight and Jane bis wife— 
who are apparently buried in a tomb separate from 

rest. 

Mr. Grirrinnoore’s note is founded on Lysons, 
who is altogether ‘‘ out,” as a comparison with the 
details given by Mr. Dickinson will clearly de- 
monstrate. My evidence for calling Margaret the 
wife (or widow) of Samuel Dwight is derived from 
the church registers, the parish books, and the 
marriage licences. They all agree. Samuel died 
in 1737, and his widow in 1750. Their daughter, 
Lydia, married, first, Thomas Warland, and, 
second, William White. She died in 1762. If 
Mr. Grirrinnoors can kindly tabulate for me 
the issue of William and Lydia White and their 
descendants, or tell me who is the present repre- 
sentative of the family, I should be very greatly 
obliged. The last White of the pottery committed 
suicide. 

Sir A. W. Franks bas favoured me with a list 
of the specimens of Fulham ware now in the 
British Museum. The finest piece is the large 
bust of Prince Rupert (Reynolds, Lot 271, miscalled 
James II.). Next to this is the white female bust, 
said tobe of Mrs. Pepys. Sir Augustus informs 
me that some of the specimens which were in- 
cluded in the Reynolds sale do not appear to him 
to be Falham at all. The blue dish with the royal 
arms (Lot 274), be takes to be Nevers, while the 
mug with the‘ Midnight Conversation,’ after Hogarth 
(Lot 270), he regards as certainly Staffordshire. 

I shall be very glad to hear from any corre- 
spondent respecting the De Witt tradition men- 
tioned in my original question. 

Cuas, Jas. Finer. 


Owing to absence from home, my corrected 
proof was too late to be of use, and there are 
three errors to be rectified. Edmund Dwight’s 
burial should be November 1; his brother John 
was seized of a copyhold ; and the Millicents, both 
mother and daughter, doubled their /’s. Since 
writing my reply I have come upon the following 
marriage licence in the Bishop of London’s re- 
gistry :— 

“ Aug. 31,1727. John Dwight, of St. Michael's, Wood 
Street, London, bachelor, aged upwards of twenty-one, 
and Millicent Burbage, of Fulham, spinster, aged up- 
wards of seventeen, by consent of her mother Millicent 
Burbege, of Fulham aforesaid, widow ; to be married at 
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St. Ann’s, Westminster, St. Mic Queenhi or 
Somerset House Chapel.” 

“Nathaniel Owen, of Mile End Old Town, in 
Stepney,” by will, dated Jan. 29, 1707/8, proved 
by the executor Feb. 3 following (P.0.C. 137, 
Barrett), devised to Bridgett, his wife, the profits 
of all his freehold and copyhold lands during her 
life, all his farniture, and 5001. Tohis son Massie 
and his heirs the reversion of lands in Stepney and 
1,0001. To daughter Jane, the wife of Philip 
Dwight, clerk, 1,0001., and appointed the said 
Philip residuary legatee and sole executor. 

It would seem, from a bookplate of ‘‘ John 
Dwight, gentleman, 1728,” that both his wife and 
mother were heiresses, or eventually became so. 
The achievement as by him given was, quarterly, 
Dwight and Owen, over all on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Burbage, as in the Visitation of London, 
1634, for Burbage, the actor. 

Mr. Grirrinnoors states that the potter settled 
at Falham in 1671 (it could not have been till 
after March 6, N.S., when Philip was baptized at 
Wigan), and if this be correct, his children John, 
Gertrude, and Lydia would, in all probability, be 
there interred; but as that register } so not begin 
till 1675, we have no means of ascertaining the 

int. There is room for another infant between 

ilip and Edmund. 
OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Wasutxoton Famity vi. 245).—There 
can be no doubt that the two ladies so highly 
ised in the dedication of the book from which 

r. J. F. Fry cites belonged to the Garsdon branch 
of the Sulgrave family, the recognized ancestors of 
President Washington. On reference to the valu- 
able monograph by Mr. H. F. Waters, ‘ Ancestry 
of Washington’ (Boston, printed for the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 1889), or 
to Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire’ (London, 1822-30), 
it will be found that the following facts, respecting 
one of the various connexions between the Wash- 
ington and Pargiter families, exactly fulfils the 
conditions of the dedication. 

Lawrence Washington, of Garsdon, Wilts (only 
son of Sir Lawrence Washington, of Westbury 
and Garsdon, and grandson of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Gray’s Inn, second son of Lawrence 
Washington, of Northampton and of Gray’s Inn, 
the grantee of Sulgrave, 30 Hen. VIII.), married 
Eleanor, second daughter of William Gyse (or, as 
more commonly written, and as given in Baker's 
‘Northamptonshire,’ Guise), of Elmore, Gloucester- 
shire, and sister, as Baker notes, of Sir Christopher 
Guise, first baronet. Mrs. Washington of Gars- 
don married, secondly, in 1663, William Par- 

iter, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, afterwards Sir William 
iter, the date of whose knighthood does not 


marriage licence it is evident that we must place 
it subsequently to 1663, while the dedication 
cited by Mr. Fry would place it after February, 
1666. The licence issued to “ William Pargiter, 
of Gray’s Inn, Esq., bachelor, about 32, and 
Elianor Washington, of Garsden, Wilts, widow, 
about 37, at St. Aon, Blackfriars, or...... 27 Nov., 
1663” (Foster's ‘Chester's London Marriage 
Licences,’ London, 1887). It may be noted that 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, was a parish with which 
the Pargiters were intimately connected. The 
age here given agrees closely with that stated by 
Baker, who says (op. cit., i. 503) that Sir William 
Pargiter “died August 11, 1678, et. 47.” Lady 
Pargiter’s first husband, Lawrence Washington, of 
Garsdon, died January 17, 1661/2, and the 
daughter and heiress of that marriage, the “ most 
accomplished” Elizabeth Washington, married 
Sir Robert Shirley — thirteenth Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley, created (1711) Earl Ferrers—and died 
October 2, 1693, having had, with other issue, ten 
sons, of whom two, Washington and Henry, 
became successively second and third Earls Ferrers. 
The surname of Washington, and the family 
Christian name, Lawrence, have both been per- 
petuated in the line of Shirley down to quite 
recent times. 

By Sir William Pargiter, Eleanor Guise, or 
Washington, had an only daughter, named after 
herself, of whom Baker strangely asserts that she 
was born May 5, 1655, probably in error for 1665, 
who carried the Gretworth property to ber husband, 
Charles Howe, Esq. by whom she left an only 
daughter, Leonora Maris, who married Peter 
Bathurst, Eeq., brother of Allen, first Lord 
Bathurst, and their daughter Leonora married 
George Macaulay, Esq., M.D., of London, in 1744, 
and died, apparently s.p., in 1760. 

C. H. E. Carmicnagt, 

New University Clab, 8.W. 


ANIMALS EMPLOYED a8 THIEVES AND BurcLars 
(8® 8. v. 366; vi. 46, 331).—Some years ago a 
tame long-haired goat formed part of the regular 
crew of a passenger steamer on service between an 
English port and a continental one. After a time 
the Customs authorities discovered that it wore a 
false coat, many sizes too large for it. The goat’s 
own hair was clipped very close ; round its body 
were packed cigars, lace, &c., and then the false 
coat was skilfully put on, and fastened 4 hooks 
and eyes. Ww. C. B. 


Provers vi. 267).—At‘N. & Q,’4"S. 
i. 519, Mr. J. Appts, Jun., states that he is sur- 
prised that the proverb is of so rare occurrence. 
But besides the reference which he gives, it occurs 
in Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs,’ p. 503, 1882. In W. K. 
Kelly’s ‘ Proverbs of All Nations,’ 1870, at p. 34, 
there is in comparison another reference to the 


Sppear either from Baker or Waters ; but from his 


Spanish besides the reference in p. 519 to Mr. J. 
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Appis’s note: “A arrow of a pig’s tail— 
“ Or, ‘a sieve of an ass’s tail’ (Greek),” a proverb 
with which I am not acquainted. 
Ep. 
In Act II. of ‘The Squire of Alsatia,’ Belfond, 
sen., says: “* Well, there's no making a whistle of 
pig’s tail.” Brerrey. 


Carpinas, ARcapRigsts, AND Lorp Recrors 
wy THE Caurcn vi. 325).—Uleomb 
Church, in Kent, it is said, was made collegiate by 
Archbishop Langton. The head of this college 
was known as the “‘ archpriest of Ulcomb Chureb.” 
Thos, Welles, Prior of St. Greorys, Canterbury, 
1511, and ordained Bishop of Sidon 1515, as a 
Saffragan of Canterbury bad been, in 1512-13, 
** archpriest of Ulcomb Church.” 


Hussey. 
Wingbam, near Dover. 


The Cardinals of St. Paul’s are well known, and 
have been often mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ and else- 
where, At 6" S. xi, 49, Canprnat Sparrow Simp- 
SON gives an historical account of them. Sudeley 
appears, from its description in Crockford, to be a 
rectory to which the lordship of the manor is 
attached. Archpriest is the ancient name of the 
office now called Rural Dean, and it would seem 
that the peculiar privileges attached to the deanery 
of Haccombe (whose origin I do not know) have 
caused the retention of this ancient name. 


Cc. F. 8. M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Ts the ecclesiastical status of the Archpriest of 
Haccombe quite accurately described? It is 
generally understood that all peculiars, except 
such as Westminster Abbey and as the Inns of 
Court, were abolished by the Act 6 & 7 William 

V. 77. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


That the title of archpriest exists in the case of 
the incumbent of Haccombe is quite correct, but 
the privileges alleged to belong to the holder of 
that title are quite mythical. In 1337 a com- 
munity of six chantry priests was established at 
Haccombe, of whom the rector was one, and being 
the superior he was given the title of archpriest. 
The foundation deed is given on p. 288 of Oliver's 
* Monasticon of the Diocese of Exeter,’ and by that 
deed the jurisdiction of the bishop and of the arch- 
deacon is expressly saved. The archpriest was and 
is instituted by the bishop of the diocese, and there 
is consequently no foundation for the alleged 
exemption from all but archiepiscopal visitation. 
Indeed, the various rectors of Haccombe have 
always been summoned to the bishop’s visitation, 
and have appeared in answer to the citation. 
When the community was dissolved, the head, 
being rector of the parish, remained and succeeded 


to the revenues of the archpresbytery; hence, no 
doubt, the continuance of the title. As to the 
supposed right to wear lawn sleeves and to sit 
next the bishop on public occasions, it is Prince, in 
his ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ who mentions it ; but he 
introduces the statement with the words “‘’tis said,” 
and in the face of the provisions of the foundation 
deed that the dress of the community was to be the 
same as that of the vicars of the Cathedral Church 
of Exeter, f is entirely wanting. Whether the 
rector of Wecsmake is the only existing archpriest, 
[I am not aware; but in medieval times there 
were three other archpresbyteries in the diocese of 
Exeter, viz. Whitchurch, founded 1321-2; Bere- 
ferrers, 1338 ; and St. Michael Penkevel ; but in 
none of these cases does the title of archpriest 
come down to modern times. W. 8. B. H. 


A Cortovs Form or Prayer (8 S. vi. 268, 
377).—Mr. Freshfield’s letter, quoted from the 
City Press, would lead any one to suppose that 
bidding prayers were of post- Reformation invention, 
A form was in use in York Minster before the Con- 
quest, and every Sunday the lineal descendant of 
it may be heard there now. Five early specimens 
of the prayer as offered in the northern province are 
given in Canon Simmons’s ‘ Lay Folks Mass Book’ 
(E.E.T.S.). The one of the tenth century, above 
referred to, is thus rendered into modern English, 
the inversions being retained :— 

“ Let us pray God Almighty, heavens’ high King, and 
St. Mary and all God's saints, that we may God Al- 
mighty's will work, the while that we in this transit 
life continue ; that they us uphold and shield against 
enemies’ temptations, visible and invisible : Our Father. 

“Let us pray for our Pope at Rome, and for our 
King, and for the Archbishop, and for the Alderman ; 
and for all those that with us hold peace and friendship 
on the four sides of this holy place; and for all those 
that us for pray within the English nation, or without 
the English nation : Our Father, 

“ Let us pray for our gossips and for our God- fathers, 
and for our gild-fellows and gild-sisters; and all those 
people's prayer, who this holy place with alms seek, 
with light, and with tithe; and for all those whom we 
ever their alms receiving were during their life and after 
life: Our Father. 

“Pray we [the remainder of the line and the two 
following lines are ruled and left blank in the MS.]. 

“ For Thorferth’s soul pray we a Pater-noster ; and for 
many more souls, and for all the souls that baptiem have 
undertaken and in Christ believed from Adam's day to 
this day : Our Father.” 

Readers will find the term “bidding prayer” 
stamped as a “ vulgar error” in the ‘N. E. D.’ sub 
Bidding 6.” Sr. 


The bidding prayer has been regularly used 
every Sunday morning in Durham Cathedral from 
time immemorial, beginning, ‘‘ Ye sball pray,” or 
** Let us pray, for Christ’s Holy Catholic Cbureh, 
especially for that pure and Apostolic branch of it 
to which we belong,” or, that “ part of it to which 
we »” or, “that Protestant Reformed 
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branch of it to which we belong,” according to the 
idiosyncrasies of different preachers, almost always 
members of the Chapter. Since the foundation of 
the University we have been asked to pray for 
“the Warden, Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Durham,” and we used to have a pious 
commemoration of our founders and benefactors, 
“such as were William Van Mildert, late Bishop, 
aod James Banks Jenkinson, late Dean, of this 
Chapter.” We are also asked to pray for “ the 
ancient Grammar School,” and for “ the civil in- 
corporation of this ancient and loyal city.” I think 
the bidding prayer is used at York Minster every 
Sunday morning ;  segan was directed to use 
it on one occasion when preaching there by invita- 
tion of the Dean. J. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


This form of prayer is known as the ‘‘ bidding 
prayer.” A specimen will be found in Hook's 
* Charch Dictionary’ (fourteenth edition, p. 101), 
I remomber in the fifties hearing it used regularly 
at morning service at Manchester Cathedral ; it was 
said by the preacher in the pulpit, the congregation 
standing, and always concluded with the Lord’s 
Prayer, when all knelt. G. W. Tomutinson. 

Huddersfield, 


Neither of the replies mentions that there are 
three places in London where the “ bidding 
prayer” is ‘‘in regular practice now,” namely, 
Gray’s Inn, Lincola’s Inn, and the Temple Chureb. 
After the universities they mention “all Institu- 
tions for the Study and Practice of the Law, 
especially this ancient and honourable Society.” 
At the Temple, it is ‘‘ these ancient and honour- 
able societies,” meaning the two societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. E. L. G. 


Mr. Lewis Morais ow Cecestiat TeLecraPay 
(8* S. vi. 344).—Mr. Boucuier pauses for a reply ; 
but what serious reply can, in the nature of things, 
be given? Either Mr. Lewis Morris is misreported, 
or else he was talking at random without taking 
time to think. To be interviewed by a newspaper 
correspondent is enough to make any one do so. 
No man of sense who does think can believe for a 
moment in the possibility of ‘‘electric wires 
through the depths of interstellar space.” And if 
any one rejoins that this might have been said, and 
doubtless was said, of the wonders which we have 
already done with electricity, it is easy to show 
that this is a fallacy. What we have already done 
entailed no contradiction, and therefore was pos- 
sible, as, with this limitation, everything is, though 
it may not be possible to us. Bat a thing which 
entails a contradiction is not only impossible to us, 
but impossible in itself—and celestial telegraphy 
does so, How it does so Mr. Boucuisr bas him- 
self pointed out ; for, assuming the possibility in 
other respects (if so stupendous an assumption can 


be made) of taking across a wire in a balloon or 
flying-machine to Sirius the dog-star, or Alrukabab 
the pole-star, or Alcyone the centre of all systems, 
it is contrary to the nature of man to breathe or 
live without an atmosphere, and therefore no man 
could convey the wire. However, toadd ong more 
to Mr. Bovonter’s objections, I will ask, not of 
him or of ‘ N, & Q.,’ but of Mr. Lewis Morris, if 
he sees this note, as I hope he may, How could the 
earth’s motion be allowed for? The earth is not a 
fixed point in space, and I suppose we are not 
certain that Sirius is. 

But between us and Sirius, as between Paradise 
and Tartarus, there is a great gulf fixed ; so that 
they who would pass from us to Sirius cannot ; 
neither can they pass to us that would come from 
thence. 

And what shall we more say than this 

OC. F. 8. Wasres, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

The late Prof. De Morgan saw no reason why 
a man should be acquainted with any particular 
branch of knowledge ; but if he expressed opinions 
on that subject he was bound to have stadied 
it. Mauch nonsense is written and spoken on 
scientific subjects by people who know nothing 
about them. Swedenborg and the Poughkeepsie 
Seer have told us a great deal about the inbabit- 
ants of the other planets of our system ; but these 
descriptions result from a lively imagination, and 
have nothing to do with science. A French lady 
has left a sum of money to be given to the first 
man who shall open communications with one of 
the planets of our system; but, as Prof. Ball, 
the astronomer, has shown, a signal that could be 
seen by the inhabitants of our nearest planet would 
require to be as large as Ireland. Even for ter- 
restrial distances, easily calculable for ary known 
metal, a wire would be torn asunder by its own 
weight unless supported at intervals. 

C. Tomuixsoy, 

Highgate, N. 

That natural electrical or magnetical communi- 
cations take place between the bodies of the solar 
system and perhaps beyond them, there is no doubt, 
and but little that much more will be learnt on the 
subject in the science of the futare. Bat that 
literal electric wires can ever be extended between 
any of them for the purpose of our telegraphy is 
as absurd as Mr. Boocuier describes it, and we 
must suppose the idea was a jest. I once thought 
that I was conversing with people in the moon, not 
(I believe) very differently constituted from our- 
selves. I awoke, and behold! it was a dream. 

W. T. 
Blackheath, 
Is Mr. Bovcuier sure that the interview with 


Mr. Lewis Morris appeared in the St. James's 
Gazette? I read the rubbish he quotes in the 
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English Illustrated Magazine of June last (“Morn- 
ing Calls.—IV. Mr. Lewis Morris at Penbryn ”). 
The article has a full-page likeness of the poet, and 
other illustrations ; the passege quoted by Mr. 
Bovcuier ends the penultimate paragraph, and 
the interviewer, who signs “‘ William Graham,” 
concludes :— 

“And so I left the bard, I might have doubts as to 
whether these sanguine hopes would ever be fulfilled, 
but I could feel nothing but admiration for such genuine 
poetical enthusiasm, so rare in this latter-day decadence.” 

Was Mr. Lewis Morris poking fun, after all? 
The interviewer evidently was greatly impressed 
by the poet’s picturesque flight. Perhaps Ariosto’s 
Hippogriff is stabled at Penbryn. 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Cake-Breap (8 §, v, 128, 212, 515; vi. 74).— 
I cannot quite agree with R. R. in his definition 
of a pie, “ A pie is baked in a dish, with a crust 
over it.” Qustard pies, in the United States at 
least, are baked in a dish and have no crust over 
them. The same is true of cocoa-nut, lemon, 
squash, and pumpkin pies. Doubtless also of 
many others, but I am not chef-de-cuisine enough 
to extend the list. On the other hand, the two- 
penny mutton pies of my boyhood’s days had a 
crust over them and were not baked in a dish. 
The Modern Pythagorean, in his ‘‘ Aphorism 
excix.” states decidedly, “I never met with any 
person who could tell me the difference between a 
fe and a tart....... A pie and a tart are identical.” 

@ question of distinction between the two is 
evidently not a new one. 

Neenah, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Saran Witsow S. vi. 328).—For some par- 
ticulars of her American career see ‘ Annual 
Register,’xvi. 113, It seems that she was actually 
“exposed to sale, and purchased,” in Maryland. 
When she ran away, she was advertised for, and 
was described as having “‘a blemish in her right 
eye, black rolled hair, stoops in her shoulders.” 

Epwarp M.A. 

Hastings. 


Roman Emperor (8 8, vi. 327).—This was 
made an instance of the wish to obtain leisure 
between active service and death by Jeremy 
Taylor in vol. iv. Eden’s edition, p. 389, for after 
mentioning the prayer of David in Psalm xxxix. 
12, he observes, “And something like it was the 
saying of the Emperor Charles V.: ‘Inter vite 
negotia et mortis diem oportet spatium inter- 
cedere,” upon which there is this note : “‘ Adopting 
the sentiment from the centurion, who after many 
cmp service gave the above reason for soliciting 

is discharge.—Strada,‘ De Bell. Belg.,’ lib. i. p. 18, 
8vo., Rom., 1658.” 

Taylor repeats this in his funeral sermon on Sir 

Dalstone, vol. viii. p. 567. “ But in this 


Do.tar. 


great vacation from the world he spied his 
advantages ; he knew well according to that saying 
of the Emperor Charles V.: Oportet,” dc. 


This event in the history of Charles V. took place 
in a.D. 1556. The whole account may be seen 
in Robertson’s ‘Reign of Charles V.,’ book xi., 
where, beside the reference as above to Strada, 
there is also reference to Godleveus, “ Relatio 
Abdicationis Car. V.,” ap. Goldast, ‘ Polit. Imper., 

377. The retreat was in the monastery of St. 

ustus in Placentia. Ep, Marsal. 


IfI am not mistaken, Isaac Comnenus is the 
emperor to whom the query of E. 8. applies. 
Gibbon (chap. xlviii.) says of him, “ The decline of 
his health and vigour suspended the operation of 
active virtue; and the prospect of approaching 
death determined him to interpose some moments 
between life and eternity.” The words which I 
have italicized are probably those which E.5S., 
quoting from memory, has given as “he put an 
interval between life and death.” Gibbon adds : 
‘In the monastic habit Isaac recovered bis health, 
and survived two years his voluntary abdication.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Ayissury Baronetcy, 1627 8. vi. 409).— 
According to Solly’s ‘Index of Hereditary a 
of Honour’ this baronetcy became extinct in 1657. 

G. F. B. 

The following extract from William Courthope’s 
‘ Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England, 
1835, forms a reply to the question asked by 
A. C. H.:— 

“Sir Thomas Aylesbury, created as above [that is 
April 19, 1627], sometime master of the uests and 
of the Mint, fled to Antwerp on the death of Charles L, 
where he resided some years; afterwards removing to 
Breda, he died in 1657, at. 81, and was there buried ; 
he had a son, William, who went out in Cromwell’s 
second expedition to Jamaica, as secretary to the gover- 
nor, and died there in the same year with his father, 
but whether before or after him, has not been ascer- 
tained.” 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Brackatt (8 §. vi, 308).—The late Dr. Oliver, 
in his ‘ Lives of the Bishops of Exeter,’ 1861, tells 
us that Offspring Blackall—who was the forty-sixth 
Bishop of Exeter, and preceded Bishop Black- 
burne, afterwards Archbishop of York, and in his 
early days practically a pirate—was “ born in Lon- 
don (of which city his father, Thomas Blackall, was 
an alderman) but of an Oxfordshire family originally, 
educated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, Rector of 
St. Mary’s Aldermanbury, London, and cha lain 
to Queen Mary, the consort of King William III. 
He was the first bishop installed treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral, an office all succeeding bishops 
have held. In his will, dated July 4, 1715 (he 
died November 29, 1716), he directed that his 
“ barial be decent, but very private, and without a 
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funeral sermon, in the place where I shall happen 
to die. Neither would I have a stone, with any 
inscription over my grave, nor any monument 
erected to my memory.” Referring to his being 
reputedly of Oxford extraction, Dr. Oliver, in a 
foot-note, says: “According to the Register of 
8. Petrock’s, Exeter, a respectable family of the 
same name was established in Exeter at least from 
the time of King Henry VIII.” 

According to the same authority, the bishop’s 
arms were: “ Argent, a greyhound courant sable, 
collared or; on a chief dancette of the second, three 
besants.” He left seven children—John, Theo- 
ee Charles, Elizabeth, Ann, Mary, and Jane. 

is living descendant, Dr. J. Blackall, has what is 
said to be an excellent portrait of the prelate, 

inted in oils, by Michael Dahl, a celebrated 
Swedish painter of the period, much patronized 
by Queen Anne’s Court. This artist died in 
England in 1743, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


ArcuBisHop THomas Vatois (8 vi. 249, 
276, 372).—Ferrars’s ‘ History of Limerick’ con- 
tains the followng foot-note at p. 57 :— 

“The Hibernicana Dominicana,’ by Dr. Bourke, 
titular Bishop of Ossory, page 568, has the following 
remarkable account of the Bishop of Emly. ‘Terence 
Albert O’Brien was a friar of the Dominican Convent in 
Limerick, a doctor of divinity, elected provincial of that 
order in 1643, and appointed Bishop of Emly in 1644. 
He was so active in persuading the Irish to hold out 
pre Cromwell's forces, that Ireton, during the siege 

Limerick, offered him forty thousand pounds to desist 
from his exhortations, and quit the city, with a passport 
to any other city. He refused this offer heroically, 
in ye pe of which he was exempted from pardon, 
tried, an d d to be hanged and beheaded. He 
bore the sentence with resignation, and behaved to his 
last moments with manly fortitude. He addressed 
Ireton with a prophetic spirit, accusing him of the 
highest injustice, threatening him with life for life, and 
summoning him to the tribunal of God in a few days. 
Ireton caught the plegue in eight days, and died soon 
after, raging and raving of this unfortunate prelate, whose 
unjust condemnation he imagined hurried on his death. 
The Bishop of Emly was executed on the eve of All 
Saints’ Day, and his was fixed on a spike, at the top 
of a tower near the centre of the city.’”’ 

Breasall, 


Serrive Warer at THE Door (8 S. vi. 328). 
—Travelling in North Devon, more than half a 
century ago, I happened to be at Holdsworthy 
during the great fair, and I remember that a con- 
siderable amount of feasting went on in a well-filled 
township—indeed it was the feast of St. Peter. 
Our innkeeper—not hotel manager as nowadays— 
was the mayor, and of course he had many public 
duties to perform during the several days of public 
excitement — almost to the personal neglect of 
his guests—but a very interesting daughter of his 


that a charter compelled every householder, under 
pain of imprisonment, to keep a bucket filled with 
water at the door of his dwelling-place during this 
kind of extended carnival fair, there being no 
other supply in the place to meet the danger of 
fires breaking out. Possibly this note from the 
memory book may help your correspondent to get 
at the reason of the “1652” entry in the accounts 
of the town of Uttoxeter of “notice calling upon 
the inhabitants to ‘ set water at every =. 
EX. 


HoLpinc MY Back HAanD” (8 vi. 228, 
338).—An explanation of a similar expression was, 
I find, asked in 3°*S, x. 9. This was “to keep 
your back hand,” from Sir John Vanbrugh’s play, 
‘The Mistake.’ Several replies thereto appeared 
in 3°¢ S. x. 9, 53. Im case your correspondent 
should be unable to refer, I may add that the 
phrase was thought to be taken from some game, 
possibly cards, or may be taken from the game of 
tennis. On the other hand, such an expression, it 
is thought, might mean the declining of further 
friendship or acquaintance. In the Scottish 
Border dialects, we are told, “The back of my 
hand to ye” signifies so much. This latter expres- 
sion is in ‘The Story of a Gridiron,’ by Samuel 
Lover, a favourite recitation nowadays, where Pat, 
enraged at what he considers inhuman treatment, 
ventures to express his indignation by invoking 
some ill to his listener, in the form, “The back o’ 
my hand and the sole o’ my foot to you, you old 
sinner.” C. P. Hate. 


So-no (7" 58. xii. 144, 198, 253, 296 ; S. vi. 
365).—After stating that so-ho is Anglo-French 
for sa-ho, Pror. Sxeat adds, “Sa is merely the 
Norman form of the Modern French ¢a, which 
Cotgrave explains by ‘hither, approach, come 
neer.’...... Hence the cry [so-ho/] means ‘Come 
hither, ho!’” The great objection to this state- 
ment is the fact that so-ho/ never did mean 
“Come hither” in the hunting field, but always, 
“The quarry is in sight, go after it,ho!” Even 
in the Profeesor’s note he says “ Sa, sa, cy, avaunt.” 
The word is never used in fox-hunting. I wrote 
to the Master of the Rufford Hounds, and the 
solution he gives is, “See [the hare is in sight), 
ho! [follow it up], or, as they now say, ‘ tally-ho !’” 
French sa may represent the English see. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


To WesTMiNsTER IN 1758: GrosvENOR 
Famity (8 v. 385, 435; vi. 177).—Co. Pri- 
DEAUx’s notes are always full of interest. I should 
like to hear further from him on the subject of 
Bourdon. What is the origin of this word, and 
how is it connected with the Davies family? 
Where can I find information about “ Bourdon 
Farm, Pimlico, with its magnificent dairies”? I 
have consulted many maps and books about old 


was well able to tell us, in connexion with the 
ings going on around in every direction, | 


London, but must confess my ignorance, Then, as 
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s Bourdon House, Davies Street, I have 
only as yet found a tradition that it was Bourdon 
Manor House, and the early home of Mary Davies, 
whose marriage took place in 1676. I have several 
times seen the interior, with its pretty staircase 
and fine carved woodwork which seems to be 
French in style, dating, I imagine, from the early 
part of the eighteenth century. The solicitor to 
the Grosvenor estate favoured me, some time since, 
with a note, in which he said, ‘‘I have certainly 
heard it reported that Bourdon House was the 
residence of Mr. Davies, the father of Miss Davies, 
who married into the Grosvenor family, but I am 
not sure that my authority was trustworthy.” 
Perhaps the title-deeds would solve the question. 
Here are two theories as to the origin of the 
word Bourdon, neither of which, I think, will hold 
water. A correspondent says that it was the name 
of a French wood-carver, who came to London 
from Bruges. Hare, in his ‘ Walks in London,’ 
suggests that it was named after a late occu- 
t. In conclusion I will add that Davies Street 
is marked in the map of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (dated 1725), which is now in possession of 
the Vestry, that Bourdon House is not named in 
the parish rate-book, and that Bourdon, or rather 
Bardon Street first appears by name in 1739. It 
bad been built for some time, but was previously 
rated as part of Grosvenor Mews, In Horwood’s 
map (1792) it is called Burden Street. 
Norman. 


Otp OxrorpsHine Broapsipe S. vi. 364), 
—I lately read a paper on books to a small literary 
society, and in it I referred to Oldbuck of Monk- 
barns and the books on which he prided himself. 
Like Mr. Picxrorp, I referred to the broadside 
describing the wonderful apparition in the air on 
July 26, 1610, “‘ flaming swords, strange motions 
of the planets,” &c. I mentioned the Antiquary’s 
broadside « propos of a small pamphlet of some six 
pages which, with many other specimens of books 
and printing, I exhibited to illustrate the paper I 
read. The title-page of my pamphlet is as follows : 

Signes from Heaven : or severall Apparitions seen and 
heard in the Ayre, in the Counties of Cambridge and 
— on the 21 day of May last in the afternoone, 

viz. 

A navie or fleet of Ships under Sayle. 

A Ball of Wild-Fire rolling up downe. 

Three men struggling one with another, one having a 
Sword in his band. 

Great Hailstones round and hollow like Rings. 

Extraordinary beating of Drums in the Ayre, &c, 

A piller or Cloud ascending up from the Earth like 
a Spire-Steeple, being opposed by a Speare or Lance 
downwards. 

Being made manifest by divers and several] Letters from 
persons of Credit in both Counties and sent to this City 
to their friends for Truth. London, 1646. 

My pampblet is stamped “ British Museum Sale 
Duplicate, 1787.” For examples of many such 


beliefs as prevalent in the seventeenth century, 


I would refer any one interested to “ Historial 
Notices of Events, occurring chiefly in the reign 
of Charles L, by Nehemiah Wallington, of St. 
Leonards, Eastcheap, London,” published by R. 
Bentley, 1869. Is it not a mistake to call Monk- 
barns’s gem a broadside? My impression of what 
is called a broadside was only the title-page of a 
tract of a few pages, such as mine. APPLEBY. 


The title of the pampblet, which Mr. Ch. Kirt- 
land saw in the British Museum, is ‘ Strange and 
Wonderful News from Chipping Norton, in the 
County of Oxon.’ It gave a notice of “certain 
dreadful apparitions seen in the air on the 28th of 
July, from nine o’clock till eleven.” Kirtland’s 
‘ Brief Memorials of the Early History of Chipping 
Norton,’ Chipping Norton, 1871, p. 26, where, in 
a note, there is reference to W. Scott, ‘ Antiquary,’ 
ch. iii, Ep. 


Enoravine (8 §. vi. 368).—I possess a copy 
of the engraving mentioned by Maa, but have no 
idea as to its value. I may say that it is beauti- 
fully soft in tone, and I have not seen another 
copy of it. Cuartes Davry. 


Wuerstone (8 S. vi. 183, 310).—On 
reading my former note in print, I have noticed 
a slip, which I hasten to correct, as it bears to some 
slight extent upon the substance of my argument. 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was not alive 
when the affray of Feb. 26, 1670/71 took place. 
He had died more than a year before, on Jan. 3, 
1669/70, and had been succeeded by his son 
Christopher, who was sufficiently wild and harum- 
scarum to have taken part in this or any other 
row. J. H. Jesse, in his ‘Memoirs of the Court 
of England under the Stuarts,’ ed. 1857, iii. 116, 
quotes some passages from Andrew Marvel’s letters, 
which certainly go to show that two dukes at least 
were concerned in the scandalous business. Under 
date Feb. 28, Marvel writes :— 

“On Saturday night last, or rather Sunday morning 
at two o'clock, some persons reported to bo of great 
quality, together with other gentlemen, set upon the 
watch and killed a poor beadle, praying for his life upon 
his knees, with many wounds: warrants are out for 
apprehending some of them, but they are fled.” 

Again he writes, a short time afterwards :— 

“Doubtless you have heard before this time, how 
Monmouth, Albemarle, Dunbane, and seven or eight 
gentlemen, fought with the watch and killed a poor 
beadle ; they have all got their pardon for Monmouth’s 
sake, but it is an act of great scandal,” 

It seems quite clear that, as I suggested in my 
former note, Monmouth was one of the ringleaders 
in this disgraceful affair, and it is not surprising 
that the king was incensed at behaviour that might 
have had a disturbing effect on his own popularity. 

I have not been able to discover anything further 
with regard to William Whetstone and his con- 
nexion with the park ; but according to the ‘ New 
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View of London,’ 1708, p. 264, there is a small 
monument on one of the south pillars of the church 
of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, with the following in- 
scription :— 

“Here under resteth the Body of Jane, late Wife of 
Wiltiam Whetstone, of this Parish, who departed this 
life the 11th of April, 1653, being 23 years of Age. 

Earth hath possess’d her Ashes, Clay and Dust, 

And Heaven contains her Soul among the Just. 
Favour is deceitful, and Beauty is vain; but a Woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


“ Cock CROWING ON HIS OWN DUNGHILL” (8% S° 
vi. 286).—The version “ Every cock is proud on 
his own dunghill” seems an older proverbial ex- 
pression than the above. John Heywood’s ‘ Pro- 
verbes,’ 1546, has :— 

But be was at home there, he might speake his will, 

Every cocke is proud on his own dungbill. 

Reprint, 1874, p. 53. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Centenarians (8 vi. 305).—Mr. Water 
Hamitton refers to a humorous article in the 
Daily News of a week or two ago, entitled ‘ Cen- 
tenarianism made Easy,’ being, in fact, a review of 
a modern edition of Cornaro’s celebrated work. I 
wrote a few days since to the publisher of the 
Daily News for a copy of the paper containing the 
article, and received for answer, “ No trace of the 
article mentioned.” Perhaps your contributor 
would kindly supply to me the exact date of the 
newspaper in which the article ‘ Centenarianism 
made Easy’ appeared. I have Cornaro’s work, 
and take an interest in longevity, and much wish 
to see the review mentioned. Husert Smita. 


Fotx-LtorE: Toap (8 8. vi. 349).—I do not 
know what was in the Graphic, and I may be 
repeating what has been already observed. Horace 
mentions, in the fifth Epode, the blood of a toad as 
one of the ingredients in Canidia’s philtre. Toads 
are put into the cauldrons of the witches in the 
plays of Shakspeare and Middleton. The witches 
were said to baptize toads at their sabbaths, in 
mockery of sacred rites. E. YaRpuey. 


Joun Lanororp Pritcaarp vi. 407).— 
Manager for nine years of the York Theatre. He 
died on August 5, 1850, after a long and painful 
illness, and was buried in the Leeds Cemetery. 
He was the honorary secretary to the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund, and acted as one of the stewards 
at the dinner of that society on February 23, 
1827, when Sir Walter Scott acknowledged him- 
self to be the author of ‘ Waverley.’ I am un- 
acquainted with the particulars given in the pub- 
lications named by your correspondent, who is 
referred to the Atheneum of August 24, 1850, for 
® brief biographical sketch. By a notice in that 


publication of November 25, 1893, his name will 
appear in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Lapy Mary Grey, Keys §S, vi. 
301).—There were two of the Neville family 
named Margaret: 1. A daughter of John, third 
Baron Latimer, who died in 1542; he was related 
to the Willoughbys ; we should call her “ honour- 
able,” but the testator was not exact. 2. A 
daughter of Charles, sixth Earl of Westmoreland, 
who died in 1584. 

Legacies were granted to Miss Hall, the elder, 
“my verie good cosen” and to “ my cowsen” Ed- 
mond Haull. The latter, a cadet of the Fitz- 
william family, was uncle to the notorious Arthur 
Hall, M.P. for Grantham, a client of the Cecils, 
who first put Homer into English verse. 

This Edmund Hall married Anne Willoughby, 
a cousin of the baroness who became Duchess 
of Soffolk, fourth wife and widow of Charles 
Brandon. Burke records the marriage of Robert 
Hall, of Greatford, to a lady of the Willoughby 
family. This Mrs. Hall would, if surviving, be 
very much the senior. A. Hau 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4@ S. x. 11, the date of the 
marriages of the two sieters Lady Jane and Lady 
Katharine Grey is fixed as May 21, 1553, by J. G. 
Nicnots. He also refers to that of the Lady 
Mary to Thomas Keyes in August, 1565; but 
cannot the exact day of this marriage also be 
fixed? There is a reference to it in the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers’ in a letter of August 20, 1565, 
Lord William Howard, the Lord Chamberiain, to 
Cecill: “Has received his letter respecting the 
marriage of Lady Mary Grey with the Sergeant 
Porter on the evening his Cousin Knollys was 
married.” Here is a clue ; the italics are mine. 

R. J. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


New Tonsripcz We ts S. vi. 69, 189). 
—I should like to add the following to the replies 
of Mr. R. Crark and Mrs. ©. A. Wuirs. 
Behind the house at the corner of Lloyd’s Row 
and Spa Cottages, which has on it the inscription 
Islington Spa or the New Tunbridge Wells,” in 
the cellar of No. 6, Spa Cottages, I have seen 
grotto-work with stone pilasters, and on each side 
steps descending. Here, I believe, was the chaly- 
beate spring; for many years it has ceased to 
flow. I have in my possession the following 
works : A reprint, edited by Halliwell-Phillipps, of 
a poem called ‘Islington Wells ; or, the Threepenny 
Academy,’ 1891 ; ‘ Islington ; or, the Humours of 
New Tanbridge Wells, entertaining and useful, 
adapted to the taste of both sexes and all ages,’ 
together with ‘The Blazing Star : an Ode humbly 


addressed to the Princess Royal,’ 1733; and 
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lastly ‘Experimental Observations on the Water 
of the Mineral Spring near Islington, commonly 
called New Tunbridge Wells,’ a new edition, 1773, 
sold by P. Shatwell, opposite the Adelphi in the 
Strand, and by Mr. Holland, at the bar of the 
Wells, Normay, 


S. vi. 407).—The Argentine 
province of Corrientes takes its name from its 
capital, which is officially styled ‘‘ La Ciudad de 
Siete Corrientes,” “The city of the Seven 
Currents,” which ran through seven channels 
formed by islands in the river Parana, Several 
capes, against which oceanic currents impinge, bear 
the name of Cabo de Corrientes, one of which, in 
the Mozambique Channel, though often styled 
Cape Corrientes, ought to be called Cape Correntes, 
the Portuguese form of the Spanish name. 

Isaac TaYLor, 

Corrientes (Spanish)—from correr, to run ; cor- 
riendo, running ; corriente, a current—in full 
would be “Cabo de los Corrintes,” Cape 
of Currents, or a cape around which a current 
runs; a rapid river, or a town situate on the 
same, The province will be named after the 
town or river. Joun Ravcwirre. 


Nompers or Manxinp at THe Resurrec- 
tion (8 8S. vi. 348).—A month or two back, in 


one of our current magazines, it was stated as a 
fact that the whole of the human race who had 
peopled the earth, counting from the commence- 
ment, could easily stand side by side in Ireland. 
As it is, of course, utterly futile to attempt to 
prove such a proposition, 1 passed the statement 
without making any note of reference to the name 
of the journal. Cuas. Jas. Ferer. 


The mediocre but informing Chalmers includes 
among Sir William Petty’s writings, ‘An Essay 
concerning the Multiplication of Mankind,’ 1686, 
Svo. Does this contain further investigations 
into the same question ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Iam unable to identify the “ worthy divine,” 
and am not assisted by the dates (1680-2) given 
by your correspondent as the period of Sir William 
Petty’s residence in Ireland. 

Sir William Petty was one of the early founders, 
if not the actual founder, of the Royal Society in 
1660, 8 also of the Philosophical Society of Dublin 
in 1684. By the biographical notice given in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, he was appointed physician to the 
army in Ireland in 1652, and to three lord- 
lieutenants successively. He also served as Clerk 
of the Council, and after the rebellion was over 
was appointed one of the commissioners for divid- 
ing the forfeited lands among the army who sup- 


it. He returned to England at the 
restoration of King Charles IT. (1660), and died 
at his house in Piccadilly, December 16, 1687, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. He was interred 
at Rumsey, Hampshire, his birthplace. 
Everarp Home Covemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Sataps (8 S. vi. 325, 376).—I am much 
obliged to M. Gasc and Mr. Dowanp for the 
identification of monksbeard with endive. As 
regards the French name for the prickly or thistle 
artichoke I was mislead by Gerard, who gives it 
as chardons. So, too, does Lyte, when translating 
from the French version of oens. Is cardon 
a later form? In one of the two French dic- 
tionaries I have, both this and chardon are said to 
signify thistle ; in the other their meaning is given 
as by M. Gasc. 0. ©. B, 

§, vi. 286, 376).— 
Judging from two of the illustrations to Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s article on ‘Some Japanese Bogie- 
Books’ in ‘ Books and Bookmen’ (new ed., 1892) 
the Japanese hold the same views. Let me refer 
those of your readers wbo are interested in the 
subject to the pictures of ‘A Storm-Fiend’ 
(p. 51) and ‘ Raising the Wind’ (p. 65). aw 

A. 


Tue Fourper or THe Priorities or CLERKEN- 
wet (8" vi. 366).—Thanks are due to Mr. 
for light thrown on the Brisets, I should much like 
to know whether, and if so where, comes in the 
William de Briset whom Matthew Paris calls 
Lord of Aylesbury, and says he was sometimes 
styled De Aylesbury. The exact date is not given, 
but the Walter de Whyteford who founded a 
Franciscan friary at Aylesbury and died 1240 
fell in love with William’s daughter. Were the 
Aylesburys who bore Azure, a cross argent and 
owned Milton Keynes and a sub-manor at Ayles- 
bury descended from the Brisets. 

A Mariel Briset is said to have been mother of 
Thomas I., Archbishop of York, called, 1086,“ filius 
regis.” Who was she? Her husband seems to 
have been Osbert. W. 

Aston Clinton. 


Locusts (7 8S. xii. 84, 272, 410, 513; 8S. 
vi. 179).—If Mr. Tuomas Bayne wishes for first- 
hand evidence that the insect locust is eaten, I can 
farnish it in my own person, as in 1865, when I 
was staying with the Habib tribe, in the Ad- 
Temdriam country to the north-west of Massowab, 
Iate locuts more than once. They were cooked 
by being roasted on a griddle over a fire, after 
wings, legs, and exuvisee had been removed. So 
far as I remember, they were harsh to the tooth 
and oily to the tongue, and it would be going 
rather far to call them palatable. I may add that 


wild honey of a peculiarly delicious quality is 
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abundant in the same district. I preferred it to 
the locuste. W. F. Priveavx. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 

The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy. By Raoul 
Lefevre. Translated by William Caxton. Edited by 

H. Oskar Sommer, Pb.D, 2 vols. 

Srupents of ar | English know how much they owe 
tothe industry of Dr. Sommer, under whose care and 
by whose exertions some of the most difficult of English 
texts have been edited and given to the world, To 
these there is no need to refer. A glance over the small 
space allottable in‘ N, & Q.’ to book notices will show 
bow sustained and remunerative have been his labours. 
If attention has been drawn to the fact that it is a 
foreigner who has accomplished the feats associated 
with his name, it bas been in rebuke of English slug- 
gardy (to employ a useful word we have let drop) rather 
than in any spirit of grudging towards foreign competi- 
tion, We will accept, then, as compliment rather than as 
deprecation of censure that Dr. Sommer has taken out, 
as we conclude from his prefatory matter, letters of 
naturalization, and is now one of us. In editing for us 
the first book ever printed in England he is rendering 
a high service to philology. Those who will go beyond 
the deeply interesting and highly instructive preface, and 
will read for themselves the ‘ Recuyell,’ except for philo- 
logical purposes, are few. We ourselves even, who are, as 
Hamlet might say, “indifferent” earnest in the perusal 
of old texte, find our requirements soon met. Only 
through the influence and support of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney and Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., bas it been 
ible to list inently desirable, but un- 


Pp e 

promising task of publication. If the perusal of the body 
of the book is somewhat of a labour, that of the intro- 
ductory portions is a delight. It is well known to scholars 
that the medieval romancers who dealt with the history 
of Troy pxid but small heed to the ‘ Iliad,’ despising 


its record as untrustworthy. The ‘De Excidio Troje 
Historia’ of Dares Pbhrygivs and the ‘ Ephemerie’ of 
Dictys Cretensis are the works to which they turned. 
Into the question of the value of tnese there is, of 
couree, no need to enter, In regard to matters concern- 
ing the medizval rendering of these works Dr, Sommer 
isasafe and an edifying guide. What he has to say 
concerning the falsely acquired reputation of Guido 
delle Colonne is worth attentive study. A generation 
has elapsed since we read Lydgate’s ‘ Troy Book,’ in Dr. 
Sommer's opinion the best and most beautiful of the 
English versions, both in prose and verse, of what we 
thought to be the work of Guido. Benoit de Ssint- 
More, a poet of the North of France, finished about 1184 
his ‘ Roman de Troie,’ translated from Dictys and Dares, 
together with Ovid and, perhaps, some other writers. This 
a century later was, without acknowledgment, translated 
into barbaric Latin, and Guido, the translator, received 
until 1869 the credit of the compilation, Among the 
numerous versions of the story thus filtrated that have 
appeared in various countries Dr. Sommer assigns “ the 
most inferior” (s1c) place to the ‘ Recuyell’ of Caxton, 
which, none the less, is one of the beet known, as is proved 
by the number of editions it went through between 1503 
and 1738, With its literary value the present age is 
little likely to concern itself. Ite worth as regards 
fixing ‘‘ this treasure of our tongue ” will at least not be 
disputed. In addition to bis admirable introduction Dr. 
Sommer has supplied everything that can contribute to 
the gain or comfort of tne student, Both index and 
gloseary are given, and there are in the second volume 


eight pages of photographic facsimile, exactly the size 

the original, taken from Lord Amberst’s copy. These 
contain matter relating to William Caxton, translator 
and printer. 


The Register of Tonbridge School, 1820-1893. Edited 

by W. O. Hughes-Hughes, M.A. (Bentley & Son.) 
A SCHOOL register is something more than an ordinary 
list of names, If the echool be one which, like Ton- 
bridge or Uppingham, bas made its mark, we cannot fail 
to recognize names of general interest among the a/umni. 
The old Tonbridgians who are now exercising among us 
their various gifte—some as soldiers and sailors, some as 
clergymen, lawyers, or medical men, others in some of 
the many modern substitutes for the old-fashioned 
“learned professions ""—can boast themselves chips of 
the old grammar- school block. Their founder, Sir 
Andrew Judde, got his charter from Edward VI. but 
a few months before the king's death. The foundation 
is, therefore, one of the classical period of grammar 
schools in England. Lawyers and heralds were among 
some of the earliest notable products of the teaching of 
Sir Andrew Judde’s foundation, in the per-ons of Francis 
Thynne, Lancaster Herald, and Sir Robert Heath, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. We still find lawyers of 
both branches of the profession among the more modern 
pupils ensbrined in the volume before us, as well as Pas- 
sionist Fathers, beneficed clergymen and curates in the 
Church of England, merchants, and colonists in probably 
every corner of our colonial empire. 


In the Journal of the Ex- Libris Society, the ‘ American 
Notes’ of Mr. Charles Dexter Allen deal with the 
recent exhibition of book-plates at the Grolier Club. 
Mr. Belton's ‘ Heraldry and Book-plates of some Briti-h 
Poets’ deals with Lerds Surrey and Tennyson and 
Charles Kingsley. Writing on ‘Modern Book-plate 
Designers,’ Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the secretary to the 
Society. gives an account of Mr. C. E, Tute, some of 
whose desigus he reproduces. 


Tue Christmas number of Scribner's has a life of 
George Frederick Watts, R.A., by Mr, Cosmo Monk- 
house, and reproduces a series of delightful and admirable 
portraits and other pictures. Very original and humorous 
is the ‘ Primer of Imaginary Geography’ of Mr. Brander 
Matthews, and it is illustrated across the page in a 
manner only recently adopted from the French. ‘ The 
Mantle of Osiris’ is a wild and not very satisfactory 
fantasy. In both letterpress and contents the number 
is admirable. 


Ix an excellent number of the Fortnightly, now 
appearing under the competent editorship otf Mr, W. L. 
Courtney, a critical study of ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, attracts attention, While 
admiring Mr. Stevenson, the writer puts him not in the 
first rank as a storyteller, but in the second, with Charies 
Reade, and doubts whether his poetry will add per- 
manently to his reputation. General Sir Evelyn Wood 
continues his account of the Crimea, and, by the display 
of incompetency on the part of those having control of 
the destinies of our soldiers, harrows and tortures us. 
Can it be fancied that the death-rate of our troops before 
Sebastopol was higher than that of London in the period 
of the plague? Dealing with ‘ Modern Historians and 
their Methods,’ Mr. Herbert Fisher » s of the loss 
that bas been experienced in the th of Froude, 
whom, however, be taxes with ignorance of the Middle 
Ages and mistrust of modern life, things which rendered 
him “ careless or intolerant of the industry or optimism 
which discovers a reassuring clue through the ages.” 
Mr, Crackanthorpe, Q.C., writes on ‘A True Univer- 
sity for London,’ Mr. E. Dicey, C.B,, on ‘The Balkan 
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Penineula,’ and Mr, Rees Davies on ‘ Pekin. —‘ About 
that Skeleton,’ which appears in the Nineteenth 
Century, is a lively persifage of the latest form of 
criticism, that which insists upon realism in drama, Mr, 
Traill holde that the most realistic of dramatists is at 
times conventional, or even idealistic. This is as true of 
M. Zola as it is of Ibsen. Prof. Max Miiller explains 
why he is not an Agnostic, assigning that word the sense 
that a man shall say he knows or believes that only 
which he bas scientific ground for professing to know 
or believe, Mr. Sidney Low writes on the weakness of 
the House of Commons, and sees in the ballot the one 
means of raising it to power. ‘The Music of Japan,’ by 
Mise Laura A, Smith, denies the extreme barbarism 
of Japanese music, and maintains that there are com- 
positions worthy of close study, and airs that the Euro- 
pean learns to whistle. Mr. David Stott has an alarmist 
article on booksellers. It is to be feared that his conclu- 
sions are just. In country towne, indeed, booksellers of the 
old stamp, such as Kersiake, of Bristol, or poor, miserly, 
untrustworthy old Sama, of Darlington, are no more, a 
in most cases the so-called bookseller deals in stationery 
and nick-nacks. In London, even, booksellers decay 
both in numbers and in knowledge. Under the title of 
* New Sources of Electric Power,’ one expert recommends 
our coal field«, and a second our fields of peat. Yet another 
poem about babies is sent by Mr. Swinburne.—In the Vew 
Revrew, part viii, of ‘Secrets from the Court of Spain’ 
is neither more discreet nor less interesting than previous 
portions, Are they friends of royalty, one is disposed to 
ask, who pour such an unedifying light upon its proceed- 
ings, giving as outspoken fact what would once be 
regarded as whispered scandal? Under the title of ‘ The 
Craft of Words,” Vernon Lee gives what is practically a 
lecture on prose style and method. Two well-known 
writers furnish opinions concerning the stories of Mr. 
Frank Harris. Both speak high/y of portions of the work, 
and admire the outspoken method of the writer. Prot. 
Dowden, however, though he is glad to have made 
acquaintance with Loo Conklin and others, is glad to 
think that the world of art includes a Beatrice and 
an Imogen, Mr. Patmore complains that Mr. Harris 
wastes on blocks of granite the polish that should be 
reserved for diamonds and rubies. Mr. Kari Blind has 
an article, to which many of our resders will turn, on 
*Shetiand Folk-lore and the old Faith of the Teutons.’ 
Mr. Irving Montagu has some very spirited ‘ Experiences 
of a War Artist.’.—Though announced as a Christmas 
number, the Century bas tew Christmas features. Such 
as it possesses consist of a few verses, a ‘Holy Family,’ 
by Leon Guipon, Van Dyck's ‘ Madonna of the Donors,’ 
“The Adoration,’ by Dagn+n-Bouveret, and ‘ A Christmas 
Guest.’ Other pictures of Van Dyck are also reproduced, 
and are accompanied by a bright sketch of the painters 
hard-working, romantic, and extravagant life, ‘ The Life 
of Napoleon’ is continued, and is capitally illustrated. 
*Old Maryland Homes and Ways’ has strong historical 
interest, and is delightfully illustrated. The Century keeps 
up, indeed, its high and well-merited position.—‘ Klection 
Night in a Newspaper Office,’ in Scribner's, gives a series 
of vivid sketches. A portrait of Louis Deschamps 
accompanies a good reproduction of bis painting of 
‘Charity.’ ‘English Railroad Methods’ gives a 
account of the merits of our system, and supplies some 
startling statistics. The pictures of English railway life 
and scenes bave great interest. An article on ‘The Hovas’ 
deserves attention. ‘The King of Currumpane’ is a 
marvellously striking wolf story. Another article to be 


commended is ‘ American Art Clubs in Paris,—A good 
number of Macmillan’s opens with a reprint of a very 
scarce little pamphlet, first published two years after the 
death of Napoleon, entitled ‘ A Conversation with Napo- 


leon at Elba.’ It deserves to be restudied, and or 
should have, a direct bearing upon English politics. ’ 
C. H. Firth begins a series of articles of high importance 
upon ‘Cromwell and the House of Lords,’ and Canon 
Ainger prints a lecture on ‘ Poet Mediocres’ delivered 
at University College, Bristol.—The Anglish Illustrated 
overflows with pictures, pretty, striking, dramatic, comic, 
or fantastic, Its contents are the lightest possible, but 
constitute very agreeable reading.—In Temple Bar there 
is a good paper on Guy de Maupassant, dealing discreetly 
with a ead record. Maupassant’s relationship to Flaubert 
is hinted at, the cause of his pessimism as regards woman 
is veiled. An interesting paper on Theodore Hook con- 
veys no notion of Hook's venom, ‘A Latter Day Pro- 
phet’ deals with the late John Hamilton Thom.— 
In the Gentleman's Mr, Almy writes on ‘ Weather Wie- 
dom,’ quoting innumerable folk-rhymes, many of which 
may, of course, be found in‘ N.& Q.’ Mr, W. C, Sydney 
depicts *The Halle of the Cecils."—‘ Among the Wood 
Goblins,” in Longman's, deals in good fashion with 
Selavonic folk-lore, Froude’s fine articles on ‘ English 
Seamen in the Sixteenth Century ’ are continued, and an 
essay by Richard Jefferies, ‘ The Idle Earth,’ is supplied, 
—* The King’s Palaces,’ in the CornAill, proves to be on 
fishing. — Beigravia, the Jdler, the Theatre, and Household 
Words have the customary variety of contents. 


A series of Cassell’s Magazine begins with the 
December number, It is profusely illustrated, has some 
excellent contents, and makes in all respects a great 
advance.—Part IV. of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable maintains the improvement to which we have 
previously drawn attention. Under heads such as “Cut,” 
* Dance,” &c,, the reader will find « mass of well-digested 
information that would often dispense with a reference 
to our columns.—Part II. of the Universal Portrait 
Gallery gives some fifty plates of celebrities, English and 
foreign, from General Cleveland and Lord Rosebery to 
Mrs, Patrick Campbell.—The Storehouse of Information, 
Part XLVIL., carries the alpbabet to “Uri,” go the 
conclusion must be near at band. Its most noteworthy 
contents will be found under “ Trade and “ Turkey.” — 
The Gazeticer, Part XV., “ Darrel” to “ Doonfeeny,” has 
a good map of the Bristol Channel. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On ali communications must be written the rame and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

H. (“ Grammatical”).—The rentence is 
uncbjectionable, “You and 1” is preferable to “I and 
you,” 


Cornicenpum.—P. 405, col. 1, 1, 22 from bettom, for 
“sense” read point, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Beek: -PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED and 
BNGRAVED, in Medieval or Modera Styles, on Wood, Copper, 
or Steel. A Boot containing Liastrations Medimval Designs on 
Wood, post tree, Ly five Stamps.—THOMAS MOKING, 52, High 
London C. Betabiished 1791. 


R. ‘GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address w 12, Great 
Turnetiie, London, W.C 


U NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

OXFORD.—MB®_ of ali descriptions carefully COPIAD by Com- 
petent Typiew. Rare typed in lndelibie Ink. Travsiations. 
tracts copied and researches made st the HKodieian Livrary.—For ail 
adaress the SECKETAKY. 


YPE- “WRITING. — MSS., Scientific, ond of all 

Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requiring care 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual Terms — Mises 
B. 1. Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


STAMPS. — COLLECTORS desiring 
GENUINE STAMPS at Low Prices should apply for our notes 
Approval Sheew, favourably known throughout the world 
Lists gratis pil 
Fete biisheo 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


ARE, CURIOUS and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
BEAKCHED FOK and SUPPLIED. Hisory, Heraldry. 
Medicine, Poewry, Fiction, Shakesperian Booas, Oid Hooks, 
Secon4d-nand Mogern Books about hall-price.—boou Mart, 4 
ingbam. 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS on GENERAL 


(No. 251), Astronomy, Classics, Economics (in- 
cinding Benking), Biectricity and Magneiem. Buon, Mathematics, 
Theology, &., on Bale by MACMILLAN BOWE», Cambridge. 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in this 

healthy and pleasant winter resort. in a comfortably 
House. seven Tminutes from 8 BE. Railway, close to Mount Ephraim 
R.G., 42, Upper ¢ -road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ESTABLISHED 1651. 
K 


BAN K. 
houtham pton-belidings, -lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT INTERBST aliowed on DEPOSITS, 
yable on demand 
Wo PEK Lag on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthiy balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
the encouragement of Thrift the Hank receives small sums on 
ae and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE as HOUSE for TWO GULNEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND tor FiVs SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
FRANCIS KAVENSCRO Manager. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


ewe Bighth Edition. With 3 Places. by W. T. LYNN, 
PRAS 
we are gis‘ to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
thie exceiient introduction to tne facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” > 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
byw. im the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
“ Well adapted their 


EDWARD STANFORD 96 and 21, Charing Cress, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. +. 


LAlie’s ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY of 


BOCOTLAND. Edited, with Addi 
HAZLITF. tions, Glowsery, and Index, by 


REEVES & TURNER, 6, London, Wo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DecempBer 10th and 


i602, and JANUAKY 7th and Zist, 1400, conta 
GRAPHY of Mi GLADSTONE. BIBLIV- 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, Is. 6d. 


JOHN c. Notes and 
lene, BC Queries Office, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY oF ‘BENJAMIN DISRABLI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for Aprit 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 26th, and JULY Ach, 1503, comtaine BIBL 
GRAPHY of the RBAKL of D. This inciedes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,"* LUTHAIK,’ aod ‘ER DY MION.’ 

Price of the Six Nombers, 2s.; or free by post, 26. 3d. 


4OHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Br - Duildings, 
Chancery-iane, EC. 


“ Honest Water which ne'er left man {’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. fi. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under = to Her Majesty 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes nat well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Prices :—Case of Bottles, 22 ; or 6s doz. Case of 100 Halt- 
dor 100 Guarter-bonies, 25a. ; OF Bx. Gd. 
The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 


Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sou PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Adéren— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYPA TR, Ww, 
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“The A PRETTY CHILD, accompanied by her mother, 
ents and ihe other All ayes wore tatuad upon She 
Office, but woadrously pretty. Although, as afterwards towe- 
bred child. the giow of health was im her cheeks. And, after ail. the i 
basis of beauty is health Some passenger compiimented the mother oa 
urn com- the appearance of the child The woman's reply was instructive. bs: 
ant: aod “Weil, you see, ma'am, I believe in looking after the health of 
neither I nor my children ever wanted any cubar medreine 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


VENICE DEPICTED by PEN and PENCIL. Adapted by Mrs. Arthur 


BELL (N. D'ANVERS), Author of ‘The Blementary History of Art,’ &c., from the German of HENRY PERL, 
With 180 Full-Page and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other celebrated Venetian 


Artists. In 1 handsome 4to. vol. cloth extra, 28s. A Limited Number of Copies, in a superior binding, at 32s. 
(Nert week, 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. By 


8S. T. PICKARD. With Steel-Plate Engravings. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
“Many lovers of Whittier’s devout and graceful muse will welcome a biography of the poet which | .~ hae prepared 
under his own auspices and with his direct sanction....... His familiar quvenpentiense is full of charm.” 


The RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., The PUBLIC LETTERS of. 


Collected and Edited, with a Memoir, by H. J.J. LEBCH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON. Vol. Il. KANDY and PERADENIYA. By 


HENRY W. CAVE. Demy 4to. numerous Full-Page Illustrations in Woodburygravure, gilt edges, Roxburghe 
binding, 28s. net. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART, ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 


and PAINTING. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D'ANV ERS). a Edition, Revised and brought up to date. 
With 375 Engravings. Crown 8vo. half bound, 10s. é¢. Or in 2 vols.—lI. ARCHITECTURE SCU URB, 
Ss. Il. PAINTING in ALL AGBS, 6s. 


| SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS and FRAGRANT LEAVES. Interesting 


Associations gathered from many Sources, with Notes on their History and Utility. By DONALD McDONALD, 
Associate of t the ) Royal Horticultaral Society. With 16 Coloured Plates, 8vo. 5s. 


LOW’S NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Uniform crown 8vo. “aoe HALF-A-CROWN each. 


| VOLUME I. NOW RBADY. VOLUME II. NOW RBADY. 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; 
MAHDI'S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- iacieie Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstentl 
scripts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER. By Major By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L, &c. With Maps and 
F. WINGATE, R.A. Fully illustrated. 


HEART: a Book for Boys. By Edmondo de Amicis. Authorized Trans-9 


lation from the 158th Edition. By G@.S.GODKIN. With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOUNDLING MICK. By Jules Verne. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 


A PLUNGE into SAHARA: an Adventure of To-day. By G. Demage, 


With Illustrations by Paul Crampel. Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. 


The ADVENTURES and MISADVENTURES of a BRETON BOY. By 


BUGENE MOUTON. With Illustrations. QOrown 5s. 


Now ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of SCRIBNER'S MAG aes is of especial interest and atractiven t rtain. REA 
FULLY ILLUsTRATED, The Number opens with Three Full- Pictures, practically ~The 


Ant,’ by A. B. Prost; ‘ Primavera,’ a Svady, by Albert Lynch; and ‘Cast Shadows,’ by 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
McANDREW'S HYMN. By Rudyard Kipling. The STORY of aPATH. Ry H.G Bunner. Mlustrated. 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, RA By Cosmo Monkhouse. | PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, concluding his Selection of 
uk from Watts's Pain Draw: | ieces which have been running th h 


The of OSIRIS: Story of a Sensational Discovery. By 


ings 
The MATRIMONIAL TONTINE BENEFIT ASSOCIATION ; & Christ- 
mas Story. By Robert Grant. Lilustrated. alte 
A PRIMER of IMAGINARY GROORAPHY. | By Brander Matthews. | BY SPECIAL INVITATION : a Railroad Stery. By Francis Lyndé. 
ith Original and Drawings by Oliver Hertord, covering | The WOODCUTTERS HUT: & Poem. By Archibald Lampmaa 


BESIDES OTHER STORIES AND POEMS. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, blished 
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